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NEWS OF 


the day this issue of The Spectator appears, British rule in 

0" India ends. The long chapter that began with the foundation 
the East India Company in 1600, a chapter in which men like 

» and Warren Hastings, Bentinck and Macaulay and Dalhousie, 








have all played their notable parts, gives place to a new chapter 
charged as yet only with hope. The moment is historic, not only 
for India, but for the British Commonwealth, which loses a depen- 
dency and gains two Dominions. Whether either or both of them 
will remain Dominions is uncertain. If they are wise they will make 
no hasty decision. By severance from the Commonwealth they can 
gain no freedom which is not theirs already ; by association with it 
they will ensure a co-operaton that must inure in every way to their 
advantage. it is of good omen that the new India has already 
nominated, and that Pakistan is about to nominate, representatives to 
the Commonwealth conference to be held at Canberra this month to 
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| Constituent Assembly have begun well, 





discuss the general outlines of the treaty with Japan; they are 
sure of a universal welcome. At the moment interest is chiefly 
centred on the businesslike preparations Pakistan is making to shape 
its course as a self-governing Dominion. The discussions in the 
in spite of some minor 
dissatisfactions on the part of the Hindu minorities. Almost every- 
thing depends for the moment on Mr. Jinnah, the President of the 
Muslim League, who besides being Governor-General Designate of 
the new Dominion, has been elected President of the Assembly. 
The address which he delivered on Monday in the latter capacity, 
with its appeal for tolerance and unity, is in all respects worthy of 
the occasion. It is of interest, incidentally, that he insisted that the 
official language of the Assembly should be English, and that he 
proposed the toast of the King with marked warmth at a banquet to 
Lord Mountbatten on Wednesday. Pakistan, divided geographically 
and faced with the problem of assimilating, without absorbing, Hindu 
and Sikh minorities, has formidable difficulties before it. To it, as to 
India and the States, the universal goodwill of this country is ex- 
tended at this time. The two Dominions are capable of makiag a 


great contribution to the Commonwealth, to Asia and to the world. 
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THE WEEK 


The Powers and the Ruhr 

Progress towards the talks on Ruhr coal, which have at last begun 
in Washington, has been so erratic and hesitant that it would be 
optimistic to look for quick and definite decisions, The British and 
American representatives are by no means agreed in advance on either 
of the central questions of technical management and socialisation, 
and the whole course of the discussion may be distorted by the pull 
of French interests. But despite these complications there is reason 
to think that the problems have been ranged in the right order, at least 
for the purposes of study. The technical problem of maximising 
Ruhr coal production has been put first. Where else could it have 
gone? Despite the valid British proviso that this matter depends 
on future supplies of food and other consumer goods, everybody 
knows that the solution of these problems will for the most part 
have to be found by the Americans. Nor are they being unreasonable 
on questions of management. There has been a sudden end to the 
contention that only American methods and drive were necessary to 
achieve a vast increase in production. And the French complication 
is least obtrusive at this point, since France, like everybody else, 
wants as much Ruhr coal as she can get. Again, on the subject of 
nationalisation of the mines, the American thesis that the question 
should be shelved for five years is sensible enough. The best argu- 
ment that Mr. Bevin has been able to produce for nationalisation is 
that the Ruhr industries must not be allowed to revert to their old 
owners, and there is no good reason to believe that they would. The 
miners themselves, who have recently asked once more that the Ruhr 
mines should be transferred to the Land of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
provide some guarantee of that. On the other hand they introduce 
a further factor into the nationalisation question, but there is no 
an Anglo-American agreement would fail 
because of that factor. The question of the level of industry rightly 
comes last on the immediate agenda. It is a little academic in view 
of the present low level of steel production, it involves a much deeper 
consideration of French views than has yet taken place, and in any 
case it has beer reserved for a three-power conference to be held 


reason to believe that 


in London shortly. 
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America’s Next Step 
Reactions throughout the United States to Britain’s economic crisis 
As might have been expected, the representa- 
tives of the various sections of public opinion have followed the safest 
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have been confused. 


line in an emergency and gone on saying what they were saying before. 
Recognition that part of the remedy for a dollar crisis lies with 
the country whose dollar outgoings fall far below its dollar income 
seems, so far as the Press is concerned, to be confined to the Christian 
Apart from that the newspapers seem to be united 
only in welcoming Mr, Attlee’s statement that Britain must stand on 
her own feet, and it is pretty clear that the welcome comes from a 
wish to keep out of this matter rather than from a conviction that 
Britain will win through alone. However, this is a case in which 
the reactions of the Administration are rather more important than 
the Press. Mr. Marshall has said that discussion of the 
convertibility and non-discrimination clauses in the loan agreement 
will begin at once. Short-run relief for Britain, indeed, depends on 
the means being found to avoid these clauses. Only thus can the 
world shortage of dollars be prevented from taking the form of a 
run on the small but freely available British reserves. * The relicf 
would only last a few weeks, and there js little enough assurance 
that the British Government will make good use of the breathing 
space, but at least there is a gleam of hope here. It is not a very 
bright gleam. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury thinks that Con- 
gressional approval would be necessary in the case of an altera- 
tion to the loan agreement. ‘Talk of an autumn session of Congress 
grows, but the official date for reassembly remains January, 1948, 
and Congress is in any case not sympathetic either to British appeais 
or to the State Department’s support for those appeals. Mr. Marshall 
remains the dark horse, but he has not full control of this matter. 
It remains true that Britain must help herself, but it is also true that 
America can do much to smooth the path in the next few weeks. It 
is much too early to despair of her doing so. But for a country which 
leads the world in economic the United States is showing 
remarkably little inclination at the moment to give a lead to Britain, 
or to anyone else. 
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Limits of the Paris Conference 

The next stage in the European economic conference is the welding 
of the completed questionnaires provided by the sixteen member 
nations into a unified statement of joint requirements and resources. 
Part of this work can be carried out by the officials and experts in 
Paris without undue difficulty. Conflicts of fact can be resolved, 
overlapping claims can be adjusted and gaps can be filled in. Beyond 
that there are a number of questions, including some joint production 
plans, reduction of trade barriers, convertibility of currencies, and 
certain limited international hydro-electric development schemes with 
which officials are competent to deal with the minimum of guidance 
from their Governments. But there is an upper limit at which the 
necessary decisions can only be made by fully responsible Ministers 
Some portentous phrases have been used in 
“here has been talk of a European 


meeting in conference, 
connection with this conference. 
customs union, of a continental electrical grid and of the integration 
of Europe for the purposes of economic reconstruction. Such ques- 
tions cannot be settled in a matter of weeks in any case, and they 
cannot settled at all by a conference of officials, however able 
they may be. Nor is it likely that Mr. Marshall had such 
ambitious ideas in mind when he called for evidence of Europe’s 
There is even some doubt as to whether he ex- 


be 
any 


will to self-help. 
pected from this conference any permanent plan 
German industry. There is a limit to what can 
months, and it would be a pity if, in their zeal to follow Mr. Marshall’s 
If the 
asible 


for the future of 
be done in two 
lead, the countries of Europe should overrzach themselves. 


now in Paris can produce an orderly and fe 


representauives 
statement of needs together with some convincing evidence of ability 
to expand and distribute Europe’s indigenous resources, they can 
with a good conscience leave the presentation of this material in an 
at which the Ministers of the 
countries concerned get together once more. Then the ball will be 


Mr. Marshall’s feet. 


imaginative form to a final session 
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Circumventing the Veto 


It is right that supporiers of the United Nations should be kept in 
as good heart as facts permit. The Secretary-General, in Crafting 
his second annual report, has clearly had that consideration wel] 
in mind. It is no doubt salutary to record the belief that the world- 
situation is not as threatening as it is often represented, and the 
conviction that no responsible statesman in any country can, or d €s, 
contemplate the prospect of war. All that is true, but wars have a 
habit of breaking out where they are by no means definitely contem- 
plated—on the disturbed frontiers, for example, of such a country as 
Greece. And economic situations can be as threatening as political, 
Apart from all that, the discussions of the last week at Lake Success 
bring U.N.O. face to face with a critical decision. No one can 
charge it with any lack of energy. The Egyptian case against Briain 
is being heard before the Security Council, the Palestine Commission 
is actively pursuing its investigations in Europe, the British case 
against Albania is gradually making its way towards the International 
Court of Justice. But on the vital questions of general disarmament, 
the control of atomic energy, the planning of an international force, 
progress is negligible, usually because of Russian opposition or ven 
In regard to that deadlock is complete. Russia has now imposed a 
veto eleven times and there is nothing to prevent her from imposing 
it eleven times as often, for a proposal to change the veto provisions 
of the constitution cannot be carried without her assent. It is in such 
circumstances that Mr. Hersche! Johnson, the United States repre- 
sentative, has announced that his country, with such other States as 
may be prepared to join her, will take such measures as may be 
needed for the protection of Greece, considering such action to be 
authorised by the Charter and unaffected by any veto. Some such 
development as this was inevitable, but it obviously creates a critical 
situation and may affect the whole future of the United Nations. The 
question will, however, go iirst to the General Assembly, where n 
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veto eXISIts. 


The Palestine Debate 


Tuesday’s discussion of Palestine in the Commons provided 
quiet ending to the dangerous disturbance of public opinion which 
began with the murder of the two British sergeants at the end of 
July. The passions aroused by that particularly horrible crime have 
been arrested, the racial riots which broke out mainly in the old 
centres of anti-Semitic feeling in North-West England have stopped, 
and the debate was rightly concerned with measures for prevenung 
the spread of violence. There was no agreement on future pelicy, 
apart from a common understanding that the period of exclusive 
British responsibility for order in Palestine has been unduly pro- 
longed and must be ended as soon as possible. In the meantime the 
daily stories of murder and destruction continue to come in, with the 
ominous addition of accounts of fighting between Jews and Arabs 
which are undoubtedly a foretaste of the situation which the terrerists 
will try to produce if the British troops are withdrawn and the 
United Nations fails to provide alternative forces. The extended 
arrest of trouble-makers is being undertaken by the police as a 
preferable alternative to the further extension of martial law, but the 
task of stemming the flood of violence remains as heartbreaking as 
ever. All the usual landmarks remain unaltered. Anti-British prope- 
ganda continues in the American Press; the three ships carrying 
refugees remain off Port-de-Bouc while their passengers refuse the 
open and reasonable invitation to accept the hospitality of France; 
and the United Nations Commission continues its time-wasting 
activity by visiting displaced persons’ camps. It is unlikely that 
anything will be done until the Assembly meets, and even the hop? 
that there will be effective action then is faint. But what should be 


done becomes plainer as time drags on. The responsibility {of 
present order in Palestine should be made an_ internationa 
responsibility, and the responsibility for future peace should be 


safeguarded by the international control of Jewish immigration. If 
the United Nations does not accept that responsibility nmebedy 
else will, and if nobody accepts it a terrible blood-letting between 
Jews and Arabs is a certainty. 
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Films Take the Cut 

The decision to impose a duty of 300 per cent. ad valorem on the 
earnings of imported films provides a pretty comprehensive example 
of the dangers of an unduly belated, and therefore over-hasty, attack 
on the dollar crisis. The necessity for stopping this particular drain 
of dollars was not unforeseen. Attention has been drawn to it almost 
ad nauseam. The position, according to the American Motion Picture 
Association, was that they had offered to agree to the blocking of 
part of their dollar earnings and that they understood this offer to 
have been accepted. The Prime Minister, in a passage in his speech 
on the state of the nation which was no more or less clear than 
the rest of it, certainly produced the impression that there was some 
such agreement. Burt a Treasury Order issued the following day 
announced the new duty, thus violently removing all doubt. The 
response of the American film producers—the response, be it noted, 
of an American private industry to a British public pronouncement— 
has been equally violent. They have cut off the supply of new 
American films altogether. There are no doubt many people in this 
country who will be unmoved by so tolerable a disaster, but the 
fact remains that the reduction in the demand for bad American 
films should rightly be achieved by the advance in public taste rather 
than by the snap decisions of British politicians and American busi- 
ness men. Moreover, the total result, which is the reduction in the 
quantum of world trade, is precisely the opposite of both British 
and American long-term policy. There is no need to swallow all 
the arguments of the American producers. Hollywood films, with 
occasional exceptions, are bad and expensive ; Hollywood profits and 
salaries are too high; and Hollywood arguments that we want a 
dollar’s worth of films for 25 cents are probably an over-statement 
of the worth of the article and 2i under-statzment of what the British 
film-goer is willing to pay. Moreover, it is impossible to say what 
the threatened toss of the American market will mean to the British 
film industry so long as Mr. Rank does not disclose what our doilar 
But the fact remains that the whole incident gives no 


earnings are. 
evidence of forethought, and in that all other foreign films are to 
suffer the fiscal fate of the Americans, it seems to be one more 
example of the blind working of the “principle” of non- 
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Research into Research 

The Reports of the Select Committee on Estimates are far more 
interesting to the general public than their general tithe would seem 
to imply, and the latest, which concerns expenditure on research and 
development, contains even more vital information and sympathetic 
appraisal than is usually thrown up during these periodic excursions 
of the nation’s financial bloodhounds. The compact description of 
the main official agencies and channels for research would be enough 
to make this a document of permanent value, and the very mention 
of the projects in hand should help to whet the public appetite 
for more knowledge—an appetite which the Committee quite rightly 
says should be satisfied to the fullest possible extent by official state- 
ments in a non-technical and readable form. ‘The American presen- 
tation of the basic facts concerning atomic energy provides a splendid 
example in this field, and it may be this example which makes the 
short report on British research and development in atomic energy, 
which is published in an appendix to the main report, rather unim- 
pressive reading. But there is also the concrete fact that the Com- 
mittee found progress with the Harwell station so unsatisfactory as 
to call for an independent enquiry. It is a matter for some astonish- 
ment that in this of all matters there should have been delay— 
the more so since, judging from the very restrained and fair comment 
of the Committee, some of it was avoidable. Fairness and enlighten- 
ment are characteristic of the whole report, and the Committee’s re- 
marks on the need for flexibility in financial control and for freeing 
responsible officers from harassing external control will warm the 
heart of every conscientious research worker. Readers of the Report 
will echo its authors’ reasonable blessing on enquiries into the be- 
haviour of airframes at supersonic speeds, pneumoconiosis, home- 
grown flax, money-saving devices in the Post Office and even guided 
missiles, The field is wide and the outlock must be wide too. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE pace and heat, in every sense, of business in no way 
diminished as the present series of sittings came into its final 
sprint. A heavy programme, a heavy atmosphere, and a thoroughly 
tired body of members are a combination of an inflammable nature. 
Friday saw the Second Reading Debate on the Government’s 
“Crisis measure,” the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) 
Bill, as it then was called. Before it left the Commons it had 
changed its name to the Supplies and Services (Extension of Powers) 
Bill, a much more accurate designation. The Second Reading Debate 
was unsatisfactory, because while some members, notably Mr. 
Herbert Morrison who introduced it, discussed the Bill, others dis- 
cussed the state of the nation and indeed of the world. The essential 
issue was raised by Mr. Pickthora when he asked whether it 
was “a great big Bill” or “a teeny weeny Bill.” The doctors 
(of Jaw) disagreed, and opinions varied, from Mr. Crossman, who 
saw in the Bill “an immense symbolic significance,” to others who 
treated it as a precautionary measure owing its origins to the natural 
timidity of perhaps over-conscientious lawyers. 
* * * * 

Battle was really joined on Monday. “Committee and remaining 
stages ” was the Government’s programme, and it was achieved. But 
not until after 8 o’clock on Tuesday morning did the Bill obtain its 
Third Reading. ‘The debate was never repetitive and rarely dull ; 
and the issue of principle which during the Second Reading had 
been obscured by the variety of details discussed became clear and 
definite in Committee. The dispute was between those who refused 
to surrender more of Parliamentary power and personal liberty to 
the necessities of the time, ani those who, on the analogy, somewhat 
overworked, of war, deznanded that the Executive be at all costs 
armed with all the powers it thought it might need to get the 
country through its economic difficulties. Both themes were defended 
with eloquence and sincerity. Mr. Morrison, despite his recent ill- 
ness, was in charge for the Government throughout the night. Again 
and again he was pressed for a statement as to the purposes for 
which he required the powers, great or stall, which the Bill gave 
to the Government. With equal pertinacity he refused to discuss 
things. Mr. Churchill, an even more recent convalescent, flung 
himself into the battle with a zeal, a force, and above all a gusto 
which is equalled by no living man. And a feat of endurance which 
received proper tribute from Colonel Gomme-Duncan was that of 
Sir William Allen, whom Dod shows to have been born in 1866. 
This octogenarian Ulsterman not only remained throughout the night, 
but at the mellow hou of a quarter past seven on Tuesday morning 
made a speech which raised a point of !aw the Attorney-General 
admitted himself unable to answer. To defeat night, age and the 
Attorney is a feat of which even virile resilient Ulster can be proud. 

x - * . 

On Tuesday we saw a piece of Parliamentary procedure.which no 
present Parliamentarian had ever seen. The Committee of Privileges, 
in its investigations into the Allighan case, had come into abrupt 
contact with the tradition of the Press. Mr. Schofield, the editor 
of the Evening News, and his Lobby Correspondent, Mr. Dobson, 
when giving evidence before the Committee had refused, in accord- 
ance with this tradition, to answer a question designed to disclose 
the identity of a member of the House, since revealed as Mr. 
Walkden, from whom they had received information. The Com- 
mittee reported their refusal to answer to the House, So at 3.45 on 
Tuesday, after the House had accepted Mr. Morrison’s ruling “ That 
Mr. Guy Schofield and Mr. Stanley Dobson do attend this House 
forthwith,” these two gentlemen, accompanied by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, with the Mace on his shoulder, entered the Chamber. The 
Speaker, seated in the Chair, put a few questions to them. They both 
expressed their regrets, bowed and withdrew. This decorous cere- 
mony ended, the House passed to a rather disjointed discussion of its 
Privileges, and to a firm decision that though refusal to answer ques- 
tions put by a Select Committee is a contempt, “and an infraction 


of the undoubted right of this House,” no further action need be 


taken. J. A. BC. 
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THE RECESS AND THE CRISIS 


S the economic crisis moves to its climax Parliament adjourns 

—the House of Commons for nine and a half weeks, while 
the Lords, with far more wisdom and public spirit, are to meet 
again on September gth—having placed on the statute-book 
at the last moment a measure conferring on the Government larger 
powers than any previous administration ever arrogated to itself 
in time of peace. That is made perfectly clear by the clause which 
kept Members sitting through the whole of Monday night, extend- 
ing the comprehensive Supplies and Services Act of 1945 for the 
purpose, among others, of 

ensuring that the whole resources of the community are 

available for use, and are used, in a manner best calculated 

to serve the interests of the community. 
It is plain that such a provision empowers the Government by 
executive act to do whatever it likes with any industry in the 
country, and that at a time when Parliamentary control (for it 
would be idle to pretend that votes or speeches in the House of 
Lords would have the smallest influence on the Government) will 
be in abeyance for close on ten weeks. It is true, of course, that 
Ministers have given some assurances as to how the powers will 
not be used, and the Lord Chancellor, who holds in contradistinc- 
tion to the Attorney-General that the present measure is unneces- 
sary because any action desired could be taken under the 1945 
Act, made a point of some substance when he showed how far 
the former measure could have been stretched but had not been. 
But the salient fact remains that the Government is demanding 
what it regards as greater powers than it already possesses (other- 
wise it would not have demanded them), that it cannot or will not 
—almost certainly the former—give the smallest indication as to 
how it means to use them, and that having armed Ministers with 
this potentially totalitarian instrument, Parliament goes into recess 
for ten weeks. 

It is on that note that the Government’s second year of power 
ends. From one point of view Ministers have good reason to be 
satisfied with their situation. The Labour Party is as strong in 
the House of Commons as on the morrow of the General Elec- 
tion. Nota single seat has been lost at a by-election and even 
the reduction of majorities has been negligible. Whatever be 
thought of the fact the reasons for the fact are disturbing. While 
the most thoughtful and instructed elements in the country are 
profoundly alarmed at the Government’s complete failure to grasp 
the economic situation in time and to grapple with it when grasped, 
the Government’s trade union supporters have secured higher 
wages and shorter hours and a large instalment of the nationalisa- 
tion panacea whose virtues the doctrinaires of the party have so 
long preached. In such circumstances there is no reason why the 
wage-earners’ vote should go anywhere but to Labour, and it is 
an illusion to suppose that if a General Election took place 
tomorrow there would be any chance of Labour being left in a 
minority. The Labour voters have not got bread and circuses ; 
their food is likely to be less in volume and variety and their films 
are in danger of disappearing altogether ; but most of them have 
more surplus money than they have been accustomed to (thanks 
to the immense subsidies on food) and most of them are working 
shorter hours than they did, at a moment when it is imperative 
in the national interest that they should work longer. If, more- 
over, the miners, on whom everything depends, do consent to do 
a couple of hours more temporarily in their reduced week, they 
require that the extra period shall be at overtime rates. 

These are gloomy facts to contemptate, but refusal to contem- 
plate them will not make them less facts. It is indeed on the 
contemplation of facts that any effective progress must be based. 
On what form that progress is to take Government speakers have 


thrown no light. The Prime Minister’s broadcast, from which 
information and inspiration might have been expected, was totally 
devoid of either. In his speech in the House of Commons |ast 
week he did, indeed, announce a new series of restrictions and a 
new series of targets. The latter would have been more impressive 
if existing targets, in the case of coal most particularly, had any 
prospect of being reached. As to the former—cuts in rail traffic. 
a reduction of {144,000,000 a year in food imports, a cut in petrol 
imports, a cut (almost incredibly) in timber imports—they wil] 
contribute a total of {200,000,000 a year towards the bridging of 
a gulf between exports and imports which stands today at 
£700,000,000. As for the American and Canadian loans, there 
remains of the two of them enough to last us, with due economy, 
for another month or two, and the prospect that help under the 
Marshall Plan will be available by then is so remote as to be 
negligible. On the crisis which such facts constitute the voters 
of the country as a whole are blithely unaware, and so far as 
Government speakers have endeavoured to bring it home to them 
they have failed conspicuously. Normal life is so far unaffected. 
There is no further shortage in consumer goods—because there is 


no room for any. Sport of all kinds continues as usual. Absen- , 


teeism in the mines is the subject only of menace of action, never 
of action. The present Prime Minister, like his only Labour 
predecessor, is no doubt leaving no stone unturned and no 
avenue unexplored, but such activities unfortunately create little 
impression of a firm hand at the wheel or clear vision on the 
bridge. 

Mr. Attlee, of course, is hampered by various strains and 
stresses within his own party. Enough is known of the tenor of 
last Monday’s meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party to make 
that clear. After a series of nationalisation measures, none of which 
can be shown as yet to have improved the industrial position of 
the country in the smallest degree, the question of proceeding 
forthwith to nationalise iron and steel has plunged the Labour 
Party in the House into agitation. On the general question, 
Ministers who would nationalise this particular industry at any 
time would be qualifying for Bedlam ; Ministers who would do 
at this time would be qualifying for Broadmoor ; for a step which 
would inevitably reduce the output of steel at a moment when 
the maximum output possible will fall far short of needs would 
be lunacy of a criminal order. The final decision is apparently 
postponed. When it comes it may well be a political as much as 
an industrial symbol. It is idle for the Prime Minister to appeal 
for political unity in facing the crisis if the Government is to 
persist in policies which the Opposition can only regard as fraught 
with national disaster. Sir Stafford Cripps’ rejoinder that the 
Opposition has no right to expect the Government to abandon 
its proclaimed programme carries no conviction, first because a 
Government that holds blindly to a proclaimed programme in the 
face of changed circumstances is a Government devoid of any 
semblance of statesmanship, and secondly because the present 
Government has already introduced nationalisation on a scale 


unimagined in our history, and to give a breathing-space in which | 


the hitherto untried principle can be proved and tested by results 
would be not surrender but elementary wisdom. But the doctrr 
naires in the Labour Party are numerous and insistent, and there 
is grave danger that the more responsible Ministers will make « 
dangerous compromise with them instead of following their own 
better convictions. 

So the Parliamentary recess opens in an atmosphere of anxiety 
and interrogation. The anxiety is inevitable, the interrogation 
purposeless, for Ministers by their consistent failure to say what 
they will do with their new powers (so far as they are new) have 
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made it perfectly clear that they have no idea what to do with 
them. Labour is to be directed into essential industries. That, 
though distasteful, is probably necessary, but it is an operation 
charged with possibilities of trouble. An extra hundred thousand 
men are to be found for agriculture, but no one can say where 
from, though at the present moment the Government is support- 
ing in idleness over 50,000 Poles, any one of whom is capable 
of doing useful work on the land. And here, as a writer on a later 
page indicates, difficulties like rural housing shortage have to be 


solved. But even more important than increasing the labour-supply 
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—in mining, in agriculture, in every industry—is the increase of 
output by the individual. That resolves itself into the fundamental 
question of incentive, which to be permanently effective must be 
moral, not material ; special privileges for particular industries only 
create discontent. The solution of that is yet to seek. The 
urgency of the need for finding one can hardly be exaggerated. 
The belief that Britain is not producing the coal it could produce 
is doing incalculable harm in America. If Ministers, or any one 
of them, could find a way of creating the right spirit in the country 
they would be covering a multitude of other sins. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEARD the beginning of the Prime Minister’s speech on Sunday 
| night, and for some reason woke up in time to hear the end 
of it as well. That is not necessarily a depreciation of the speech. 
Other orators have had the same effect on me before. But there is 
no doubt that Mr. Attlee’s address was more calculated to induce 
somnolence than exhilaration or resolve. it is mecessary, I am 
afraid, to go further. There are some things which, if not done well, 
are better not done at all. What was needed, and is needed urgently 
still, was a voice that would stir the nation to a sense of realities. A 
voice that tries to do that, but only creates the impression that there 
stands at the head of the State a high-minded and tired man without 
1 policy, leaves things rather worse than if there had been no voice 
at all. To say this is perhaps rather hard on Mr, Attlee. The 
new demands made by the radio on politicians are exacting. Thirty 
years ago it was enough for a Prime Minister to be able to make a 
good House of Commons speech, which Mr. Attlee can, and 


occasionally a good platform speech, which Mr. Attlee also can. 


Today he must be master of the radio technique as well to the 
degree in which Mr. Churchill is, and President Roosevelt was, 
master of it. The Prime Minister’s habitual quiet reasoning or 
exposition does not filf that bill. Yet he had to do the job himself, 
though more than one of his colleagues could certainly have done 
it better. But when all that is said, it is not the whole story. Mr. 
Attlee can now and then use the microphone as effectively as any- 
ne; witness his rejoinder to Mr, Churchill during the General 
I n broadcasts. On Sunday paucity of matter had as much as 
effectiveness of manner to do with the relative failure. 
. 7 * * 
One of the few drawbacks to flying is that on a journey of five 


and 


two 


or six hundred miles as much time is wasted in preliminaries 
sequels as is spent in the air. To get to Geneva takes about 
hours and a half flying-time; to Zurich a little longer; to Paris 
considerably less. But passengers must pass some half an hour 
at the London terminal getting tickets checked and luggage weighed 
and waiting for the bus; the bus itself takes a full hour to get to 
Northolt, and there more formalities, over passports and so on, take 
more time still. On arrival the same formalities and the same 
bus ride. How can these delays be diminished? I put the question 
this week io an authority whose business it has been till recently 
to try to diminish them. The prospect is not particularly hopeful. 
London traffic congestion is responsible for the slowness of the 
journey to Northolt, and Heath Row, even when the Cromwell Road 
is pushed our to it, will take a Jong time to get to. The idea of 
a Customs examination in the air has been considered, but that 
would mean surrendering the space, and consequently the fare, of 
at least One passenger ; moreover, the luggage in an aeroplane in 
flight is not easily accessible. So I suppose things must stay roughly 
Even so, flying is quicker than going by train or walking. 
. * * * 


as they are. 


Tuesday’s debate on the refusal of the Editor and Lobby Cor- 
respondent of the Evening News to answer a question put to them 
by the Committee of Privileges regarding the identity of an M.P. 
who had given the paper information raised an old and important 
issue involving more than merely legal considerations. The resolu- 


tion, unanimously passed, to the effect that a witness refusing to 


answer any question put by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons is guilty of contempt goes rather far, but need not be seri- 
ously challenged. But the question, at least as much ethical as legal, 
whether there are cases where a witness must still refuse, and face 
the consequences, remains. It arises when confidential relationship 
exists between solicitor and client, between doctor and patient, 
between editor and contributor and, of course, in the case of informa- 
tion imparted to a priest in confession. Where an editor has pledged 
himself not to disclose the identity of a contributor, he may well 
contend that not even a Committee of the House of Commons can 
absolve him from his obligation to kezp silence unless the contributor 
himself consents to disclosure. The solution, no doubt, as one of 
the many lawyers who took part in the debate pointed out, is for the 
Committee to refrain, if possible, from pressing a witness to the 
extreme in such After all, history is full of instances of 
men steadfastly refusing information that would implicate someone 
ind their attitude has usually evoked some admiration. 
* * . + 


a case, 
eise, 


The death of General Denikin carries the mind back to the old, 
confused, half-forgotten Russian conflicts that filled the first year 


or two after the revolutions of 1917, and were rather largely mis- 
represented by the pro-Bolshevist elements in different countries in 
those and later days. Denikin, operating in the south of Russia, 


was on the whole the most 
the “ White whom Kornilov (who was 
not exactly White the best known. That they 
were in fact anti-Bolshevik was no great reproach to them. As officers 
had fought bravely against Germany, and there 


ind for a time holding a large part of it, 
successful of ” generals, of 


ind Kolchak were 


of the Czar they 
was no reason why they should show enthusiasm for men who had 
and subsequently murdered the Czar and had (in the 
generals’ view) capitulated abjectly to the Germans. If, in spite of 
this, President Wilson’s attempt to get representatives of the different 
Russian factions together to choose delegates to the Peace Conference 
had succeeded a good deal of history might have been different. But 
the attempt never looked like succeeding and never came near 
success. Denikin was defeated by the ex-Czarist Budenny and 
escaped to Constantinople, moving Jater to Belgium, and then to 
America, where he died last week. 
* * * * 


dethroned 


The new edition of Ashley Courtenay’s hotel guide, Let’s Hale 
Awhile, which comes to me each year, always inspires a certain 
exhilarating holiday feeling, even if I have just had a holiday. This 
time the pages are rather more closely packed, and there is a good 
deal which I don’t remember seeing before about Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and Eire. I am glad to learn from Mr. Courtenay’s preface 
that there is now “a welcome spirit of service in the air.” I hope 
that is true, for it is vitally important. The book is never quite 
up-to-date, for Mr. Courtenay aims at re-visiting each year almost 
every hotel he describes, and it takes some time to do the extensive 
round. Moreover, as everyone knows, it takes some time, too, to 
get a book published once the manuscript is turned in. But any 
changes there may have been are immaterial, and the 1947 Let’s 
Halt Awhile (Simpkin, Marshall, 6s.) will be singularly useful, as its 
predecessors have been, to anyone projecting an immediate or more 
distant holiday. It is claimed «hat only “ good” hotels, not merely 
hotels, find a place there JANUS. 


‘ 
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INDIA: THE END OF AN EPOCH 


By SIR STANLEY REED, M.P. 

WIT said of The Distressful Country that it was a land where 
A the impossible always happened and the inevitable never 
occurred. Is that applicable to India? Has not the impossible 
happened—an agreement between Hindu and Moslem to partition 
the country, and rapid progress with the great adjustments which 
have to be made? The inevitable? How often were we told that 
the withdrawal of British authority must be followed by vast and 
bloody disturbances and dissolution iato chaos. The first-fruits 
of the assurance of Dominion status—independence with something 
added in the protection of the Commonwealth—are a lull in the 
dreadful civil strife which was cracking great provinces like Bihar, 
Bengal and Bombay, and its subsidence into promiscuous shootings, 
which certainly in Calcutta and Bombay leave the ordinary life of 
the community little disturbed. Something very like a miracle has 
happened, and the causes invite pregnant reflection. 

What was the dominant force inducing this amazing change? 
Surely the resolute application of that blessed term “ responsibility.” 
When the British Government placed responsibility for the govern- 
ance of India fairly and squarely on the shoulders of the people who 
ought to bear it—the Indian political leaders—it brought them face 
to face with realities. It was a great, anxious and imaginative 
decision ; it arises from the resolute placing of responsibility on the 
shoulders of those who ought to bear it—the Jeaders of Indian political 
thought, the wisdom of Parliament, and a statesmanship in India 
which is a good augury for the future. 

August 15th, 1947, is a tremendous date in 
human race. We remit to Indian hands the trust for the peace, order 
and good government of four hundred and ten millions of people— 
one-fourth of the popuiation of the globe—which we have borne since 
the days of Edmund Burke, in the earnest hope that for it will be sub- 
stituted a strong, progressive partnership, and this at a time when the 
greater part of the world is seared by economic agonies, for which 
there may be palliatives but no assurance of cure. We pass to the two 
Dominion Governments an administration of high efficiency, perhaps 
over-elaborate, perhaps too expensive, but one embracing all the 
functions of modern government ; with it the framework and tradi- 
tion of a civil service without superior in integrity and the true spirit 
of service. We leave an India free from the threat of aggression, 
with its boundaries intact, without external debt and with substantial 
overseas resources. We bequeath to India a superb system of public 
works. None can stand at the headworks of such canals as the 
Chenab, or on the mighty barrage across the Indus, or trave] with 
ease and comfort from Bombay to Calcutta, from Rameshwaram to 
the Khyber, without looking on enterprises unsurpassed in boldness 
and imagination, which have brought untold benefits to a thirsty 
Truly, our engineers can look on their handiwork and find 


o 


the history of th 


land, 
it good. 
But there have been deeper forces at work. More than a 
century of higher education in the English language has unlocked 
the treasures of Western thought to the cultured Indian, with the 
inspiration of a literature dominated by the Christian ethic; long 
association with our methods of government has established a deep 
faith in parliamentary institutions. These are tremendous achieve- 
ments on which we can look with pride on the Day of Fulfilment. One 
end we have not accomplished—we do not leave a united India, and 
that is a tragedy. Never was leadership more necessary to a fer- 
menting Asia; no country, standing as it does midway between 
Europe and the Pacific, is better qualified to give it than India ; but 
India cannot speak with the same authority if there are two voices in- 
stead of one, nor can the same progress be made with ambitious plans 
for economic development in a divided land. The Indian leaders have 
put some of their cherished convictions aside for the greater purpose 


of agreed solutions. It, was not an easy decision for the Congress 


leaders to accept a partition which cur right athwart that passion for 
the preservation of the United India which was one of the greatest 
achievements of the British conneétion, nor for Mr. Jinnah and 
the Moslem League to tolerate a limited area in Bengal and a 
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divided Punjab in licu of the Pakistan whole and undivided which 
was his demand during the troubled years. And to Congress and 
League a tribute is due for accommodating past vehement declarations 
to the Dominion status which has smoothed the transitory passage, 
If we have regrets at the fulfilment of our work in India, they are 
tempered by the manifestation of a statecraft which is the happiest 
augury for the future. 

Was partition inevitable? Yes and no. It is often forgotten that 
the forces of fission berween Hindus and Moslems have continuously 
developed with the transfer of power which began with the advent 
of the Liberal Government in 1906. The last opportunity of pre- 
serving a United India was missed when the great Act of 1935 
was not put into operation at the centre. That Act, though cluttered 
up with meaningless safeguards and irritating reservations, held the 
promise of a solid Indian Federation, with Hindus, Moslems and the 
States linked in a strong centre, whilst the provinces with home 
rule developed their special characteristics ; it contained the seeds 
of growth into Dominion Status from within. Failure to implement 
it at the Centre whilst establishing self-government in the Provinces 
intensifed separatism. The Congress Governments in the Provinces 
left the Moslem in the wilderness. If Mr, Jinnah had attained his 
end in the establishment of a Commission to investigate the working 
of these Governments, I doubt if he could have produced any 
evidence that they were anti-Moslem in their actions. But what is 
not beyond doubt is that the Moslems felt that they were under-dogs 
—that neither their culture nor their economic status was assured, 
and therefore there could be no security save in Pakistan. This 
feeling grew under Mr. Jinnah’s astute leadership until it became 
irresistible, especially when the Congress acceptance of the Cabinet 
Mission’s plan was prejudiced by meaningless reservations. 

Has Pakistan come io stay? A glance at the map of India with 
the Pakistan areas shaded presents an arresting picture. Eastern 
Pakistan is just a blob on the sub-continental mass. The Moslems 
are in the main converts from Hinduism, almost indistinguishable 
in dress and manner from their Hindu fellow-countrymen. Bur this 
is not the first time Bengal has been divided; there was Lord 
Curzon’s partition, which gave this neglected area a corporate exist- 
ence of its own and vivified it with new energy. Predominantly 
agricultural, it has its own seaport at Chittagong, and although indus- 
trialists lament the separation of the jute producers from the mills 
along the Hughli, well, Lancashire draws its cotton from Texas, 
Egypt and India. Far otherwise is it with Western Pakistan. I 
blinked with astonishment when the League decided to make 
Karachi the seat of authority, but reflection shows that it is, in fact, a 
wise move. It gives Western Pakistan a seaport with potentialities 
of development ; the greatest airporr in Asia; the backing of the 
huge Indus irrigation works ; and a reasonably homogeneous bloc 
of Sind, Baluchistan, the Western Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province in close proximity to the Islamic States of 
Afghanistan, Persia, Irak and the Arab kingdoms. The tragedy is 
the division of the Punjab. Under successive coalition governments 
and an irrigation system unsurpassed in boldness the province has 
made immense progress ; but the use of its waters and its economy 
are based on a single administration. If Sir Cyril Radcliffe and 
his colleagues on the Boundary Commission have the wisdom of 
serpents, they must separate the six million Sikhs into two parts, 
and the Sikh, a lion in battle, a dour, stubborn man in peace, will 
be as uneasy a bedfellow in Pakistan as the Sudeten German to 
Czechoslovakia. 

The rocks ahead? One, defence, has been passed with unexpected 
ease, mainly perhaps because there is no present externa] enemy. ‘The 
establishment of a Joint Defence Council may prove a useful pre- 
cedent for the control of central matters like customs, debt, currency 
and other essentially All-India subjects. Many felt a pang ar the 
severance of our long direct association with the Indian States and 
the abrupt surrender of paramountcy, yet this was inherent in the 
Act of 1935. Aithough Hyderabad, Kashmir and Bhopal] have special 
problems of their own, the States’ interests must lie with one or 
other of the two Dominions, either by Instruments of Accession or 
treaties, and the movement towards confederations is wholly to the 
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good The biggest problem of all, which attracts little attention here, 
js how to feed, much less raise from a deplorably low standarcd, the 
yastly increased population, which is growing at the rate of five 
millions a year. India is a deficit State in food-supplies ; the present 
needs are estimated at four and a half million tons a year ; the balanc- 
»servoir of Burma rice has dwindled to a trickle of half a million 


ng fe 

ol There is the dread spectre today of a failure of the South-West 
mons The expansion of the food-supply hinges on a drastic 
reform of the land régim2, now based on the Hindu law of inheritance, 
which a national government can effect. No one who knows 
and foves India can think that the dramatic transfer of authority 
on August 15th means Farewell to India. There is still work for 


the Briton, in assisting the administration along the thorny path of 
adjustment, and in associating our technical and scientific practice 
with Indian brains and capital in the vast projects of industrialisatioa. 
I for one am confident that co-operation in the spirit of service will 


be rich in experience and reward. 


“SLUMS OF THE EMPIRE” 


By MARC T, GREENE 


HE plan for a federation that shall unite the British West Indian 
T possessions economically as well as politically in a Dominion 
form of government appears to hold out the best hope for the future 
of what Mr. Lloyd George once causitically designated “slums of the 
Empire.” All the Caribbean colonies, the French even more than 
the British, with American Puerto Rico the most distressed of any, 
are in a state of economic disturbance and consequent social chaos. 
Unemployment amounts to approximately 1o per cent. of the total 
population in Barbados and Trinidad, and in Puerto Rico it reaches 
even [5 per cent., a dangerous figure. The wages of those who are 
employed are rarely adequate to the high cost of living, nor have the 
advances made in the past decade come anywhere near to being com- 
No real provision is made 


mensurate with the increase in expenses. 
by local governments to meet the distress of unemployment and 
pove irising from other causes. In most of the colonies the 


financial position definitely does not permit it. Therefore, there are 





thot is of homeless, especially in Trinidad and Barbados—men, 
women and even children who have no roof over their heads. 

This general misery, which may well become dangerous if not 
somptly alleviated, arises mainly from economic policies inseparable 
from a feudal economy. Such an economy has been maintained in all 
the islands, British, French and American alike—also in Cuba—from 
th nning of European colonisation. It rested, of course, on slave 
labour ; upon Carib Indian until these helpless folk were exterminated 
by the Spanish, thea upon Ajrican. For two hundred years West 


Indian economy very closely approximated to that in the southern 


states America. Actual slavery was abolished a century ago, but 
the smallness of the pittance afterwards paid to black labourers went 


condition. The natives at first did not 





far to perpetuate a simular 

suffer, because their staple foods were cheap ; but the cost of 
food has advanced several hundred per cent. since the first world 
wa Wages have not increased at the most more than a hundred 
per c But the most serious factor of all has been the gradual 
mechanising of primary industries—mainly sugar, and after that 
off -ocoa, tobacco and copra; also, in Trinidad, oil. This has 
de { thousands of employment of any kind. Moreover, during 


rid war thousands left what employment they did hav 
Those have ceased, and they are now for 


any 


n War Wages. 


yart unable to find work at waze. 














\ I n employers opposed the development of education 
he natives on the ground that they would “ make the 
g itisfied with lot,” which was, of course, quite 
[ ied the hoary contention that if you paid workers a decent 
\ vouldn’t kn vhat to do with it.” Bur the poin 
1 wh ut risk, if it is a risk, must be taken. A 
d ndred pounds a year sufficient to k 
re an just alive in any island in the ( i 
x course 1as tle Jand of h n wl 
) ew staple foods. Since nirth-rate is hig 
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families generally large such a wage means a living-standard barely 
above starvation, and that causes a large amount of malnutrition in 
the total population 

Such conditions must sooner or later bring about the emergence 
of leaders capable of organising long-smouldering unrest and resent- 
ment. Thus you find men like Bustamente in Jamaica, and Butler 
in Trinidad, both of whom are frequently accused of having, as 
their main objective, not so much the betterment of native conditions 
as their own personal aggrandisement. This will always happen any- 
where when a subterranean restiveness, long inactive or suppressed, 
finally comes to the surface, and the position is dangerous. Ill this 
is recognised, both by the local Governments and by the Government 
at home. The first move of any consequence to show an understand- 
ing of the seriousness of the situation was the proposal to unite the 
Crown Colonies of the Windward and of the Leeward Islands. This 
was opposed by units of those colonies, such as Grenada, because 
these units were self-supporting and somewhat more, and would 
been required to come to the economic aid of units like St. 
Vincent, which are not self-supporting. But the units opposed to 
the Windward-Leeward union do not object, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, to the general federation plan. This plan, admittedly, will 
demand some sacrifices from the richer colonies for the economic 
benefit of others not so well off. The same position faced the first 
federation proposals in both Canada and Australia, and those proposals 
were strongly resisted in some quart2rs for that reason. But the 
good of the largest number was insisted upon as the chief considera- 
tion, and the result soon showed that it was served. 


have 


The economic situation of the West Indies is far more serious 
today than it ever was befo-e federation in Canada or Australia. It 
is more serious and it is also more dangerous. There are historic 
instances of terrible native uprisings in these islands, as, for example, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the French Revolu- 
tionary Convention sent out “ who aroused the negroes 
and caused revolts in many of the Lesser Antilles that resulted in 
massacres Of all the English residents including colonial officials. 
That is not to say that such a thing could happen today, but there 
is possible danger if the present depressed economic conditions 
are permitted to continue or Colonial 
political and economic alike, are singularly reluctant to accept the fact, 
apparent as it should be to everybody by this time that reforms 
granted freely and voluntarily are a source of good will, amity and 
co-operation, whereas, forced, they perpetuate distrust and _ ill-will, 
ire sure precursors of further demands, and often sow the seeds of 


organisers ’” 


grow worse. overlords, 


disaster. 

Many changes for the better have already been voluntarily made 
in the economic and social condition of the blacks of the British West 
Indies, 


criticised by 


ind there has been improvement since the era so sharply 
Lloyd George. 
expanded. 


Educational facilities have been, and 
Wages have advanced in some employ- 
ments, though little or not at all in others. Natives have now a large 
part in the political control of every colony and unit of it. But 
economically the present position, in which every separate colony, and 
thin that colony, maintain customs and 
against the rest, is absurd and untenable. So is the 
likewise determines for 


continue to be, 


sometimes even the units wi 
other barriers 


drastic import-control which each colony 


itself. This is especially marked in clothing, since British products 
ire very limited and long in arriving ; therefore expensive when they 
ire finally Every merchant in the West Indies, while 
holding to Imperial Preference, expresses a strong desire to stock up 
goods even at double the import-tariff, at least until 
But rigid import-restrictions do 


yffered for sale 


J 
with American 
trade with England is again normal. 


permit him to do so. 
} 


Federation would, in the opinion of most informed persons, be a 
distinct forward move, politically and economically. But an expansion 
ndustry generally is even more necessary. This should comprise 

yt only the main staple, sugar, but also coffee, tobacco, cocoa, tinned 
ts and fruit juices, copra, native-made curios—this alone brought 

1 large measure of prosperity to some of the South Pacific island 
during the war through the shipment of such articles to America, and 
i xcellent line for technical education in the West Indies— 
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A start should also be made 


turtle-shell and sugar-cane by-products. 
on the development of secondary industries. Generations of a laissez- 
faire policy, inevitable concomitant of a feudal economy anywhere, 
have allowed things to drift, providing ample for the white minority 
but less and less native masses. Such a policy must be 
abandoned as in colonial possessions everywhere—and this very 

ngly applics to American Puerto Rico, where conditions are such 
that Americans ll-advised to criticise British 
they will certainly not be sarangi in any form at all 
h longer. Offici g type of Sir John Shaw, 
ointed to the difficult post of Go vernor of Trinidad, are 
this. One of the ways to refute Lloyd George’s charge, 
we is perhaps to send out to the West 


for the 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 


By DAVID OGILVY 


not without now, 


Indian colonies more of 


A GREAT 
6th, 1884, Judah Benjamin died in Paris at his wife’s 


N May 

O house in the Avenue d’Iona. In his seventy-three years he 
had contrived to complete two careers: first as a brilliant member 
of the United States Senate and the brains of the Confederate Cabinet, 
and second as an extremely successful member of the English Bar. 
The legend of Judah Benjamin—perhaps the greatest Jew America 
ever produced—has suffered neglect on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Now, at long last, a historian has come along with twelve years of 
research and a good book.* 

Benjamin was born in the Virgin Islands. When he 
years old the family went to live in a North Carolina township which 
had been settled by Highland fugitives from the Forty-Five. His 
was a Presbyterian minister from Inverness, and he 
spoken on streets ; even the sauion of the 


was eight 


schoolmaster 
heard Gaelic the 
negro slaves was laced with Gaelic phrases. At 
Benjamin migrated to New Orleans, and read for the Bar. 
red before the Louisiana Supreme Ce 
building up such a large prac 


conver 
the age of seventeen 
A month 
yurt 





>was called he appea 


success, 


rice 








t wa for week-end relaxation—one of the largest 
sugar plantations in the South, with 140 slaves. In 1850 he was 
elected to the Le Legislature on the Whig ticket. Two years 

t the ( gly ¢€ ge of torty-« ev offered d 

Se t. The follo g 

vei Vas e€1ec g « ¥y the s¢ d 

Jew that vis, Who met him 

| fir tim e had “ rathe ic 

‘ tty bo» an elegant 

g man of the liustrious husband 

vas to d scribe lished statesman I 
ve ever known” 


Benjam a's career in the Senate lasted eight years, and was absorbed 






ights which pre- 
Uncle Tom's 
Bill, the 
pre- 


acrimonious debates on slavery and states’ r 
ceded the Civil War. This ominous period of 
Cabin, Dred-Scott decision, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Charleston Convention, John Brown’s raid and the other tragic 
In all these disputes Benjamin took the extreme position 
of the Southern Conservatives, excoriating the “ Black Republicans ” 
of the North. On the last day of 1860 Benjamin harangued the 
Northern Senators with a speech of defiance which brought “ disgrace- 
from the Senate He 
adverse arms ; may 
and with torch and fire you 


by the 
was the 


the 


liminaries. 


and 
war may be 


ful applause, screams uprear ” galleries. 


* The 


ation into our peaceful 


said: fortunes of to our you 


carry deso! land, 
but you never can subjugate us ; 
the soil into vassals. Never! 
withdrew from the Senate. 


and reported that it 


may set our cities in rea 


you never can convert e tree sons of 


Never!” Five 
Sir George I 


aaa iter Benjamin 


h 
later 
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ewis heard his farewell speech, 





was “ better than our Benjamin himself [Disraeli] could have done.” 
When Jefferson Davis was inaugurated as President oi the Con- 
federacy, Benjamin’s political future was in doubt, because he had 
* Fud an R Douthat Meade, Oxford University 
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once challenged Davis to a duel. But Davis apologised for the insult 
which provoked the challenge, and appointed Benjamin to his C abinet, 
William Russell, The Times correspondent, reported that Benjamin 
was the Pooh Bah of the Confederate Government. We catch a 
fascinating glimpse of him at this period in Stephan Vincent Benet’s 
narrative poem of the Civil War: 

Judah P. Benjamin, the dapper Jew, 

Seal-sleek, black-eyed, lawyer and ,cpicure, 

Able, well-hated, face ali ve wi th life, 

Looked round the council-chamber w 

Perpetual smile he held before himself 

Continually like a silk-ribbed fan. 

But as Secretary of War, Benjamin was not an 

He knew little of soldiering, and became embr« 


th the slight 


unqual ified 


iled in 


success 


quarrels 


bitter 
tLLCT 








with General Beauregard and General Johnston. ahosneg te the most 
bizarre incident in his tenure of me War Department concerns the 
capture of Parson Brownlow, the self-righteous Tennessee > Meth 
who had crusaded for the North. When called upon to decide 
fate of the renegade parson, Benjamin magnanimously allowed 
to leave the Confederacy unmolested. As he passed through the lines, 


Parson Brownlow expressed his satisfaction in these immortal 
words: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward all men, except a few hell-bound rebels in Knoxville 


In March, 1862, friction between Benjamin and the Generals 
became so acute that it was necessary for Davis to promoie him 
to be Secretary of State. In this position Benjamin was cere 


peo the conduct of Confederate foreign policy and for the direction of 

Slidell, Mason and Hotze, the emissaries who were trying to secure 
recognition of the Confederacy from England, France and other 
European Powers. But Benjamin’s communications with London 
and Paris were so badly rege epe by the Union blockade as to 
nullify his efforts. Desp: atches took three months to reach Paris, and 


frequently the Union Navy was able to seize the Confederate diplo- 











matic bags on the high seas ; on more than one occasion Benjamin 
suffered the humiliation of reading his own secret despatches the 
New York newspaper 

In his efforts to obtain French recognition, he cfferec help 
Louis Napoleon against Juarez Mexico and to present him with 
63,000,000 francs worth of cotton. But the Emperor would not act 

British support d Lord Russe S hies w the 

Ur side The Cabinet in London vw i c ) 
Nay S proposal f nt Anglo-Americ c ' 
Fin desperat B min sent a mission to Europe ff 
e1 ci n of the slaves in return for rec 1 < Con- 
ederacy, but it was too late; Palmerst ‘ 10VeC 

One of Benjamin’s duties was the direc ( derat 
Secret Service. His agents, who included the celebrated Rose G 
how and the Clerk to the Senate Committee in Was! n, engaged 
both in espionage and sabotage. His saboteurs set Northern 
shipping, dynamited bridges and burned down bu:idings rhey 
negotiated with dissident Northern politicians, including at least one 
former President. They pramoted peace movements and other sub- 
versive Organisations throughout the Union. ‘The most ambitious 
operation attempted by Benjamin’s saboteurs was the burning of New 
York City. They staried by setting fire to Barnum’s Museum and 
a dozen hotels, but owing to the faulty combustion of the “ Greek 
fire” and the exertions of the local firemen the fire was put out 
The Union counter-espionage agents, under the guiding genius of 
Pinker:on—the Scottish predecessor of the great Edgar Hoover 
played havoc with Benjamin’s operations. They broke his ciphers, 


spies and planted double agents in his organisation 
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He and his party got stuck in a mud-hole 
sat there placidly smoking his cigar and 
regaling his fellow-refugees by reciting the Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington. The Northern soldiers were hot on their trail. 
Benjamin obtained a horse and buggy, wore goggles, took the name of 
Monsieur Bonfals and conversed only in French. After weeks of hair- 
breadt! escapes, he reached the Florida coast and boarded a y wi. 
Unable to buy food, he lived on turtle eggs and coconut milk, and 
survived the scrutiny of a Northern gunboat by disguising himself 
Reaching the Southern tip of Florida, he sailed out boldly 


iiss t 


travelling by ambulance 
in the darkness ; Benjamin 


as acne:. 
re the Atlantic, and was shipwrecked between Biminis and Nassau, 
rescued by H.M. Light House Yacht ‘ Georgina. 
Judah Benjamin, the fugitive Secretary of State, landed at South- 
ampt August 30th, 1865. He was fifty-five and a penniless 
refugee. Twelve years later this indomitable man was earning £15,000 
4 vear at the London Bar. Soon after his arrival in England he tad 
the good fortune to meet Charles Pollock, who recognised his quality 
Until Benjamin began to practise 

writing leaders for The Daily Telegraph at £5 a 
appearing before the House of Lords, and 
his famous text- 





’ 


ym on 


and took him into his chambers. 
he keg 
week. By 


had acquired a great reputation by the publication of 


xt alive by 
1870 he was 
book on sales, which jis still in use today 

of Lincoln’s Inn. h 
hat in Volume III of the Appeal Cases 
sixty-five 


He was elected a Bencher1 The size of his practice 


xe judged from the fact 





less than thirty of the cases, 











cluding one in which he appeared with Herbert Asquith. When 
e Tichbo case went 10 the House of Lords, Beniamin led for 
re Castro v. the Queen He also practised with dis- 
n cotland, appearing in eight of fifteen cases listed in 
Sessions Reports for 1881. On one occasion in the House of 
Lords Benjamin was stating propositions of law on which he relied 
yhen Lord Selbo whispered, “ Nonsense! Benjamin heard and 
stalked ou The next morning Selborne apologised, and Benjamin 
was persuaded to return to court 
When he retired in 1883 he was given a dinaer by the Bar in the 
Inner Temple Hall. The Atterney-General was in the chair, and the 
company of two hundred included the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 


Chief Justice, the Solicitor-General, the Lord Advocate for Scotland 


rney-General for Ireland. A 


AGRICULTURE AND DOLLARS 


By H. D. WALSTON 
N occasions recently the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
() has referred to agriculture as the great dollar-saver. 
this, suggestions have been made that 


Following 
as a dollar-saver agriculture 

it might. This does not necessarily mean slack- 

ness Or incompetence on the part of individual farmer. What 
is that many people believe that action could be taken 
by the Government which would enable the farmer to produce more 
This undoubtedly is true, but what is more open 
far greater importance, is whether any increase 
production can be achieved without an even 
home production of other essential articles 


answered, either by the Government or 


vear later he was dead 
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because of insufficient houses and amenities in country districts. 
This cannot be altered suddenly. Even if the Government were to 
make immediate changes in its housing plans and significantly in- 
crease the number of houses to be built in rural areas, very few of 
these would be ready for occupation before 1949, which means that 
an increased labour force could only begin to affect the 19s0 harvest, 
or our food supply for 1950-51. So if we are looking for a remedy 
to our immediate crisis we must leok further than just a greater 
number of houses in rural areas. 

The second most popular reason given by farmers is that prices 
are too low, and in support of this they will point to the increase 
in production that took place during the war when prices were 
raised. I do not deny that farming is now less profitable than it 
was in 1943 and 1944, nor do I deny that in almost every part of 
the country farmers have suffered severe financial loss through last 
year’s wet harvest, the hard winter and the floods. But in spite of 
that farming is still profitable. I cannot altogether disregard the 
argument put forward by some economists in the slump years before 
the war that a lowering of prices frequently brought about increased 
production. This happened because farm outgoings were more or 
less static, and if prices were lower the farmer had to produce more 
Although this argument must be treated 
with caution there is considerable truth in it, and there is also some 
truth in the converse—that if prices rise too high farmers will be 
able to make their necessary profit with a smaller production. 

No, lack of labour and low prices, although contributory factors, 
are far from being the only causes of the trouble. The true cause 
lies in the broad term “lack of incentive.” The greater the effort 
the greater must be the incentive in order to get the desired results. 
Normally in business the incentive is money, but in the economic 
position that we find ourselves in today money is losing its power. 
Money was important to the poor man as a protection against suffer- 
ing caused by poverty, while to the rich man it was important because 
luxuries it enabled him to buy. Now, with social legislation, 
most of the major fears caused by poverty have disappeared. At the 

luxuries formerly available for the wealthy 
have today ” for that has lost 
much of its attraction, but there still remains at attraction in “ money 
tomorrow.” It follows, therefore, that the greatest incentive for a 
farmer to produce more today is confidence that today’s cffort 
means tomorrow’s prosperity. This so far has not been creat2d., 
When the Agricultural Bill appeared it was hailed on every side as 
opening a new era of agricultural prosperity ; but there were some 
who pointed out that, good though the Bill was, there were definite 
limitations to any Act of Parliament. The Bill only provided a 
framework within which a prosperous agriculture could develop ; it 
did not of itself ensure the prosperity of agriculture ; this was realised 
even at the time by most farniers. Bitter experience has taught 
them to be sceptical about Government promises, and until they get 
assurances of the future prosperity of the industry it is expecting too 
much to look for any great increase in production. 
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same time many of the 


also disappeared. “ Money reason 


We must recognise that the greatest increase in agriculture will 
not come from an increase in its labour force, nor from an increase 
in the acreage under cultivation ; it will come only from an increased 
ut from every man engaged in the industry. This in its turn 

from increased mechanisation, which includes the 
of buildings. Mechanisation requires capital, and, 
ugh farmers may not themselves have all the necessary capital, it 
if there were reasonable assurances of a long- 
his senses, whether he 
would be prepared 
resulting 





come only 


can 
modernisation 





would be made available 

estment ; but no one in 
had to 

‘nd £1,000 on a combine harvester, in spite of the 
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maintain their present relationship with production costs for five or 

six years—a period long enough to enable him to write off the capital 

ichine. Even greater would be his h tion if it 

yuestion of spending £2,000 or £3,000 on a new cowshed. 
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crops it has attempted to do this) it is unlikely that farmers would 
place much reliance on such an assurance. But until the Government 
has thought out a way of convincing farmers that today’s peak de- 
mand for certain commodities will remain at the same level for 
many years, and that the profitability of these commodities will not 
diminish, economic incentive® are unlikely to bring about any great 
increase in agricultural production, On the contrary there is likely 
to be because the effort needed today for higher pro- 
duction steadily inc Labour difficulties, shortage of 
materials, bureaucratic interference (often necessary but always re- 
will all gr while there is litthe chance of more 
goods on which the farmer could spend any extra profit 


a decrease, 


1s reasing. 


sented —those ow, 


consumer 





he might make. The natural tendency of farmers will be to adopt a 
form of farming which cover their expenses, give them enough 
to live on and entail the minimum of effort on their part. Possibly 
the answer, not only for agriculture but for all industries, lies in the 
recognition of the weakness of material incentives. The price 
structure must insure the competent producer against loss, but that 
extra effort needed today can come only fron: a moral incentive 
- rT vy 
NEW EASTERN TENSIONS 
By G. B. THOMAS 

INCE Secretary Mar Il made his speech at Harvard on June sth 
~ abour European reconstruction the Son et grip on Eastern 
Europe has steadily tightened. There never was any doubt about 
Moscow’s intentions to hold on to her positions from Stettin to 


; but the Kremlin has now been forced to take extraordinary 


measures to prevent transatlantic attractions from pulling apart the 
Soviet security system in Eastern Europe, valuable trade 
preferences. 

The part 
sysiem was 
by 


Moscow 


Trieste 


with its 
that Eastern Europe is destined to play in the Soviet 
recently described, in a somewhat left-handed way per- 
Professor Tarle, the Russian historian, in a lecture at tl 


haps, the 
Polytechnic. “The Anglo-Saxon Powers,” he 


look 
upon Eastern Europe as regions from which something can be taken. 
As Eastern Europe, aithoug! the Soviet 
Union, supports Soviet policy. Another an 
Eastern Europe firmly supporting the Soviet Union out of its own 
interest makes the Soviet 
European side. On the 
Far East, 
calculations of the 


said, “ 
result 1 not conquered by 


circumstance is that 


Union more or less inaccessible from the 
Asiatic the Soviet Union has strong 
which has always been a strong element in 
the Americans Nowhere in Soviet propa- 
ganda has the doctrine of the cordon sanitaire in reverse been stated 
with greater clarity. It can leave no doubt in our minds that Russia’s 
determination to hold on to Eastern Europe at all costs, and regard- 


is dictated by military 


side, 


forces the 


less of the wishes of the peoples themselves, 


as well as by economic considerations. 
A two-pronged Soviet drive—economic and political—in Eastern 


Europe is now under way. There is nothing particularly secret about 


the economic drive. The Governments concerned have been for- 
bidden to help in working out the Marshall programme. At the 
same time they are being ued to the Soviet Five-Year Plan by all 


sorts of commercial agreements. These agreements are of two kinds. 


First of all there is a trade treaty between, say, Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union, and another between Poland and the Soviet Union. 
Then these two separate treaties are reinforced with another treaty 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia. There is, in short, a network 
of treaties which, in a sense, is turning Eastern Europe into a sort 
of economic federation. Whether these treaties are in the best 
interests of Russia’s partners is another story altogether. Some 
countries certainly seem to have very serious doubts. When Czecho- 
slovakia turned down the Anglo-French invitation to attend the Con- 
ference of Economic Co-operation in Paris she was offered trade 
treaty with the Soviet Union instead. She is to get 200,000 tons of 
whe 1948, as well as feeding-stuffs, fertilisers, raw cotton and 
sO on, in return for industrial goods. The Czechs themselves do not 
seem to be quite happy about the bargain that they have made 
“When the Prime Minister returned from Moscow wrote the 
newspaj Lidova Demckracie some days ago, “he lost no time 
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in giving the joyous news of the Soviet promise to deliver 29 000 
tons of cotton in 1948. But the method of payment adopted hitherto 
means that our home consumers must not expect too much. In 
addition, it should not be forgotten that Russian cotton is of rela. 
tively poor quality. . We have not the least intention of dis. 
guising the fact that our loyalty as Allies of the Soviet Union ent; 
certain disadvantages for us.” But, adds the paper, “ by attend. 
ing the Paris talks, the Czechoslovak Government is not enouncing 
the possibility of political and economic co-operation with the other 


not 


European countries, and especially with the so-called Western 
countries.” 

There is a striking note of regret, of resignation almos , 
comment. Like the French, the Czechs are putting sec v before 
economic prosperity. The French want prosperity, but not at the 
price of a revived German steel industry. The Czechs want pros- 
perity, but not at the price of losing Soviet military protection. Like 
the French, the Czechs are still acutely conscious of the German 
danger. They believe that Russia is the only big power which takes 
a realistic view of this danger, and that she is the only country able 
to give swift and decisive help in the hour of need. So they turned 
their eyes away from what was going on beyond the Eastern fence 
and decided to ‘emain within the Russian preference s 


Elsewhere in Eastern Europe Soviet economic methods are mux 


the same, although far ‘less nage is required in those countrie: 
where Soviet control is already greater. heir effect is to preven 
the restoration of normal political and economic relations betwee 


Eastern and Western Europe. 
The Soviet political drive is at least as important as its economi 
Indeed, it is true that without political 
Soviet Government would have found it very difficult, 
possible, to get the economic results have already been achiev 
First of all, there is this business of holding 


probably ure the 


press 
perhaps im- 


that ed 


peace treaties with the five former German satellites. The Four 
Powers had agreed upon simultaneous ratification. The Soviet 
Government has now decided not to ratify them until the satel 


have done so. This seems to mean that if, say, Bulgaria refuses t 
ratify, ratification of all the five treaties will be held up. Th 


of that would be that the Soviet Government would have tl 





to keep its troops in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 

ratification, in fact, gives it a sort of double guarantee. For s 
long as the Austrian Treaty remains in the air the Soviet Govern- 
ment has the right to retain its forces in Rumania and Hungary 
any way—regardless of the peace treaties. These forces are required 
to guard Red Army communications with Austria. All Mr. Bevin’s 


efforts to persuade M. Molotov to agree to alternative communication 
lines have failed. Yet Mr. Bevin himself set a very good example 
by agreeing to use the British and American zones of Germany, insiead 
of Italy, lines of communication into Austria. So the British 
withdrawal from Italy will be complete, once the Italian Treaty is 
ratified. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is determined to maintain adequate military forces in Eastem 
Europe until it has made sure that the Governments in Scha, 
Bucharest and Budapest can keep themselves permanently in powel 
their own unaided efforts. 
In the meantime, the political purge has been speeded up, and 
gained added vigour since the Marshall speech. The removal 
M. Nagy, the Hungarian Prime Minister, has been followed by 
violent attacks upon the In Rum 
Peasant Party, which was the dominant political party and t 
one capable of offering serious resistance to Russian encroachm«e 
is being steadily liquidated ; only the other day 
bers of the party were arrested on the ground that they were try 
to leave the country without permission. In Bulgaria the Agr 
Party is being broken up, and when that process is 
Communist Party will be in unchallenged—perhaps unchallenge 
control. At the same time, Communists or “ reliable 
being put into key positions in the various Ministries, 


as 


by 


creasingly Opposition 


four leading 


comp lete 


” friends are 


so that €' 


if there were changés in the top levels at the Ministry of the Inter! 
or Defence—or Education—the Communists would be cert ( 

retaining their hold upon the country. Even in Poland a ne ‘ 
wainst Right-wing Socialists is now under wa‘ The first efile 
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wne Marshall Plan, in short, has been a notable increase in political 
tension in Eastern Europe. That makes it all the moré necessary 
that Western Europe should make a the Paris 


Conference. 


PRIVILEGED PRISONERS 


By SIR ALEXANDER PATERSON 


success of 


HE Home Secretary has recently visited the most modern insti- 
tution for adolescent delinquent girls. When Parliament passed 
the Prevention of Crime Act in 1908 it established the Borstal svstem 
of training for adolescent offenders, and made no distinction between 
boy and girl. Institutions for boys were soon established, but, as 
so often happens in this and other countries, the further application 
of the system to girls was largely automatic, with little recognition 
of the fact that the problem of the girl was totally different. The 
women’s prison and inebriate reformatory at Aylesbury was taken 
over, and for many years this was the only place in the country to 
which a girl might be sent for Borstal training. Under the direction 
of such understanding women as Miss Lilian Barker (now Dame 
Lilian), Miss Mary Size and Miss Mellanby, it faced many difficulties 
and laid foundations on which others could build. 
Ay! 
its accommodation consisted of some hundreds of prison cells. 


sbury had been a prison building, surrounded by walls, and 
The 
new institution visited by the Home Secretary marks a great advance 
It is an old panelled country house, surrounded by a park, in one 
I Kent, with every window com- 


most luxuriant corners of 


ng acharming view. There are at present only nineteen girls 


Apart from domestic tasks within the house, these work in 








the market gardens and on the beginnings of a small farm, and go 


out to nei 
tasks 
the squalor of some slum to 


shbouring farms to help in picking fruit and other-simple 
Theirs has been a curious progress. They have passed from 
the dock of a criminal court, and thence 
to a land of beauty. 

Similarly the Home Secretary might have visited a Borstal insti- 
tution for boys in the heart of beautiful country. Here, on one of 
those well-wooded hills that look down upon the valley of the Trent, 
he would have found them living in buildings set up at State expense, 
as modern as any expensive residential school, enjoying in well- 
equipped workshops, library, class-rooms and gymnasium a finer 
training in body, mind and character than many parents can afford 
to-day. They grew up in a slum, passed through the dock gates of a 
criminal court, and are now on the way to a happy and useful man- 
hood 

Perhaps when the Home Secretary describes what is being done for 
delinquent adolescents in this country, he will be exposed to a 
criticism with which I am very familiar: “ But surely this is putting a 
premium on crime. Why should the bad boys and girls get a better 
and more expensive training than the virtuous can afford to give their 
Is it right that the glories of Kent should be reserved for 
Is this not like! 


children ? 


girls who have qualified only by misdemeanour? 


to encourage the scheming parent to incite children to break the 
law?” 

Such criticism always proceeds from the same type of person—the 
person who tells the story of the prisoner who is so happy in prison 
that refuses to leave it at the expiration of his sentence, and assures 
us that every tramp deliberately commits crime in the autumn to 
m ure of a warm and well-fed winter in an English prison. The 
same ready informant will, with a magnificent disregard for dates 
and ts e his audience that garotting was put down by flog- 
g ind bring the argument to a close by stating that he was beaten 
r ya ool and at home, and see what a fine man it has made 
hin 

I unswer to his criticism is threefold. It begins with Plato, 
wl is not always received his meed as the first of the great peno- 
logist It was he who maintained that if the future guardians of 
the State were trained in beautiful surroundings they would grow 
to have beautiful ideas. If that is true of the guardians, may it not 
be equally true of the wards of the State? How does it work out in 
practice ? While visiting this home for girl delinquents in Kent I 
" ked to give the names of the rwo most outstanding penitenuary 
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buildings in America. Without hesitation I mentioned Mr. Alfred 
Hopkins of Princeton, the great prison architect of America. In his 
two creations at Walkill, in New York State, and at Lewisburg, in 
Pennsylvania, he built, regardless of time and expense, the most 
beautiful of buildings for the gangsters of the New World. His 
prison halls were as expensive as any to be found in ancient schools, 
colleges or Inns of Court in this country. The convicts in these 
places had a liberal measure of freedom and association. I had 
enquired whether the authorities were troubled with the common 
difficulty that prisoners left to themselves for long periods find only 
two subjects for talk—crime and sex. I was told that the problems 
of sex, surreptitious messages and salacious letters, drawing and 
obscene scribbling in pubiic places, had disappeared. They were 


I5; 


apparently out of place in such surroundings, just as in Westminster 
Abbey there are no notices forbidding spitting. In the new school 
for girls in Kent, too, all the stupid little troubles about illicit notes 
and salacious scribbling in books have died away. The beauty of 
the Kentish and the old panelled rooms have proved a 
catharsis for what was cheap and nasty. So Plato was right. What 
was true of the gangster from the Bowery or the Bronx was equally 
true of the girl who passed from Plaistow and Pimlico to Piccadilly, 


scenery 


and thence, after a few appearances in the dock at Bow Street or 
Marylebone, to the Prison Commissioners. 

Yet we must consider the other points. Is it fair that these chances 
of training should be reserved for those who break the law? Must 
the State wait till a boy or girl is a nuisance beyond all bearing 
before it begins to try to make amends for his or her early environ- 
If Plato is right, we must go ahead and place our convicted 
charges in the most beautiful It is a calamity that 
the same chance cannot be afforded to all the boys and girls born and 
bred in narrow streets and crowded homes, but in the early days of 
that we must not admin- 


ment? 
surroundings. 


penicillin it would have beea futile to say 
ister it in a case where it was the only specific likely to save until 
the supply was sufficient for all. If we are satisfied that we can train 
adolescent offenders better in modern buildings, we must supply 
them. And as personnel is a much more potent agency than Kentish 
orchards or oak panelling, we must encourage the best to go to the 
help of the weakest. How often, to the dismay possibly of parent 
or tutor, have I tried to persuade a man of outstanding character 
to forswear teaching in a preparatory or public school, and become 
a housemaster in Borstal ; or with young padres that they should 
prefer the rougher ways of prison and Borstal to the smoother paths 


of the suburban parish. The best to the worst, the strongest to the 
weakest—these are -he modern principles of prison personnel. Give 


the best chance to those who need it most. 

The final argument with which we may defend the practice of 
giving to the few delinquents more than can be afforded to the many 
more virtuous rests upon the fact that we are generally dealing with 
unformed adolescents from broken homes, who have had no friend 
or faith in the years before they came into our care, and we can 
never entirely remove the handicap of their early years or expunge 
the stigma that conviction has cast upon them. They have had a 
poor start, and the law has branded them. Whatever we do we I 
find it almost impossible to give them the chance others had toa 
become the men and women God meant them to be. 


shal 


LISTENING IN THE BITTER NIGHT 
He cannot catch whisper from ow!l-flight 

Nor softest murmur from the snowfall, 

Yet listening listening listening must await 

That voice grown quieter than all 

Such soundlessness. Shall Death more resolute prove 
Than this strange concentrated listening Love ? 


Lightweight is the world in the frost as a frozen bird, 
Whilst now, on the snow, this shadow of moonlit tree, 
Passionless, here transcends reality. 

O, by Love’s frost-light, griefless, shadow-sense, 

Deep deep in the deepest heart of the silence 

Shall the wings of Life be unheard ? 


FRANCES BELLERBY. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


] HAVE been visiting this week some of the National Trust 

properties in Western and South-Western England. I fear that 
the public do not rightly understand what are the functions or the 
tesources of the National Trust. There are those, on the one hand, 
who suppose that the Trust is little more than a device for dodging 
succession duties, and that the Trust properties are, as it were, a 
series of bird-sanctuaries, in which the remnants of our feudal 
families can, for a decade or two, continue to pipe laments. There 
are those, on the other hand, who imagine that the properties acquired 
by the Trust have now been “ nationalised,” in the sense that hence- 
forward any citizen or citizeness has the right to wander from room 
10 room unguided, to inscribe names upon the mantelpieces, and to 
pick the flowers in the gardens. Neither of these two conceptions 
corresponds, either with the realities, or with the difficulties, of the 
situation. The Trust was founded in 1895 for the purpose of pre- 
serving from destruction, exploitation or decay places of historic 
importance, artistic interest, or natural beauty. In the fifty-two 
years which have elapsed since its foundation, the Trust has acquired 
—by legacy, by gift, but only rarely by purchase—a large number 
of sites and buildings which it protects in its capacity as trustee for 
the public interest. The sites, which are either owned by the Trust 
or held under covenant, are usually places of scenic importance 
which are preserved for ever against the speculative builder and other 
agents of desecration. ‘The houses which it owns, or over which it 
holds covenants, are in most cases buildings of historic or archi- 
tectural importance, or mansions which contain valuable artistic 
collections. Were it not for the Trust, many of these buildings 
would be pulled down, remodelled, or allowed to tumble into decay. 
It is 10 save this national inheritance that the Trust exists. 

+ * 7 7 

The Trust does not, as many people suppose, possess some vast 
and independent endowment of its own. It depends for its income 
upon the endowments attached to the several properties and on the 
subscriptions of its registered members, who for the paltry annual 
payment of ros. have the right to enter National Trust properties 
free of charge. It is true that the present Government, being aware 
of the services which the Trust has rendered to the community, has 
behaved with commendable generosity: Mr. Dalton had the imagina- 
tion and the courage to make from public funds a substantial contri- 
bution to the recent jubilee appeal. But the fact remains that the 
Trust is not possessed of some huge hidden capital, such as would 
enable it to rescue from destruction many of the sites and buildings 
which it yearns to protect. The Trust would wish, for instance, to 
save some of the seventeenth and eighteenth century buildings which 
adorn the high streets of so many of our villages and market towns ; 
but unless some enlightened benefactor rushes to its assistance, these 
elegant facades are replaced] by cinemas or petrol stations. It often 
occurs, moreover, that the Trust is obliged to decline acceptance of 
some valuable site or building solely because such sites or buildings 
are not either self-supporting or adequately endowed. I have often 
heard people, who are justifiably angered by the desecration of some 
site or building for which they have a personal affection, ask why 
“the Trust does not do something about it.” And I then discover 
that these critics are not themselves subscribing members of the 
Trust, and have, in fact, no knowledge at all either of its capacities 
or of its limitations. They seem to imagine that it is some govern- 
mental or departmental institution ; it is nothing of the sort; it is 
a club for those who care about our national inheritance; it is a 
club which all can join. 


* + * * 


I have found it a strange experience, in this August of 1947—1in 
this week in which the Prime Minister has uttered solemn warnings 
and engaged in target practice—to turn over page by page the vast 
album of English history which the National Trust is striving 
desperately to preserve. In the litthe museum at Avebury—within 
that mysterious and to all seeming quite unnecessary circumference 


of monoliths—the eye rests idly upon flint arrow-heads, infant skulls, 
and the more domestic implements of a vanished civilisation. In 
three thousand years from now, when Salisbury Cathedral no longer 
raises its admonitory spire, will the Kalmuk or Mongolian tourist 
gaze with equal indifference on the relics of A.D. 2000, admiring our 
combs and tooth-brushes? Even as it is, I observe a distressing 
tendency in our old-world inns and shops to regard as objects of 
beauty and desire the utensils and conveniences of two hundred years 
ago. I can see no interest in candle-snuffers and tallow-dips ; I can 
find small beauty in cottage gridirons; and to display as objects 
of decoration the brass pans with which our ancestors dried their 
beds seems as indelicate to me as it would (I hope) seem strange 
to my great-grandson if a row of hot-water-bottles were suspended 
in a hotel dining-room as relics of the pre-atomic age. It is not 
such kitchen, scullery or bathroom vestiges which the National Trust 
is Out to protect. Their aim is to save works of beauty rather than 
to collect quaint articles of past convenience. To all those who 
ignore the menace which is creeping around us, I recommend a 
visit to the sharp little hill upon which stands the church of St 
Lawrence at West Wickham. Below to the right is the sweep of 
the park with its lovely Palladian mansion and its lake and temple. 
Black and trim as type-writer ribbons the arterial roads enclose this 
island of the eighteenth century, bringing the fumes and clangour of 
industrialism to those frescoed colonnades. 
* * * 7 

That is the sort of thing which the National Trust hopes to 
mitigate, even where it knows it is helpless to prevent. It does not 
aspire, as some suppose, to put the clock back: it merely feels that 
it is silly to smash lovely clocks with sledge-hammers merely because 
they have ceased to tick. Although it may succeed often in preserving 
the fabric, and in some cases even the furnishing and pictures, of 
these beautiful houses, it has no ambition to maintain the life of 
which they were once the expression. Gone are the days when the 
housemaids in their print frocks would dust and flick before breakfast, 
or when as a deft bevy they would descend to smooth the cushions 
while the guests were dressing for dinner upstairs. When today we 
press the bell behind the doric portico, we know full well that it 
will echo emptily in distant deserted corridors ; and that we shall 
be fortunate enough if some Esthonian tweenie peeps furtively 
towards us through a dusted window in the hall. Some of these 
superb houses will, under the auspices of the Trust, be maintained 
as national museums and will be tastefully arranged with Kent 
consoles, tapestries and Chippendale arm-chairs. In some cases even 
an effect of habitation will be achieved, and there will be a bowl 
of dahlias on the writing-table and books in dim bindings on the 
shelves. But the life and purpose @f such houses is siiding into 
the wastes of time; no longer will the visitor find three golf-balls 
in the Sévres bowi upon the mantelpiece or notice a fishing-rod 
propped against the bust of Aurelian. Nor will such houses, so 
knowingly arranged, bear the imprint of successive generations of 
repeat, century by century, the reiterant waves of private taste by 
which they were often disfigured but always kepr alive. 

* * * * 

The officials of the National Trust are aware of this danger. It 
is not their purpose or desire to create a series of desiccated 
museums, a stereotyped succession of period pieces. In some cases, 
when funds are available and opportunity offers, they will none the 
less be able to convey to future generations some conception at least 
of how their ancestors lived. The pinnacles of Montacute will stil! 
cast their shadow across the lawns, and the nymph of Stourhead 
will still sleep oblivious in her cool cascade. For those of us who 
believe ardently in an ultimate future it is not necessary to become 
mawkish about the past: it is even more unnecessary for those who 
hate the past to destroy its lovelier vestiges. And if we are to build 
what will one day be valuable without destroying what has once 
been valuable, we must accord to the National ‘Trust more informed 
understanding and more practical support. 
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IIs, THE THEATRE sight and sound of so much human happiness. In the secret recesses 
In “Romeo and Juliet.” By William Shakespeare. (Boltons.)\— “Trapeze rm Ran a — — I “ey that I too a to dance _ oe 
er in the Vatican.” By Kurt Johannes Braun. (Arts.) OKey with three t apsnes ot at Yea eo re pe that 1 [00 
/ vis % and, < ‘ yen Ww t 
ist eis sae AP Baia ee REN EOI oy want to join a giant parade Jed by a band, and that I even want to 
we AT a time when spivs and gunmens mols are paging shout “ Yes!” when a megaphone asks me if I am enjoying my 
oa some of the brightest of London’s footlights and when comedies supper. I would like to be that sort of person, vigorous, extrovert, 
. mis-fire right and left, Shakespeare has the free run of a small corner and brotherly. But my other inhibited little self shrinks like a sea 
ol of Regent’s Park (shelter if wet) and has just lately ducked into One anemone at the touch of so much shocking camaraderie, and tells me 
Ts of our smallest theatres for a brief sonenn between seasons. Phe that the noise, the confusion, the breeziness, not to mention the 
an blame for this state of affairs cannot be wholly passed to those who bicycles with concertina seats and the physical jerks, would utterly 
ts own or manage our theatres ; it is just another indication that the gestroy my delicate nerve-fibres. 
. ul is i better case than the : politic, is true 2 , : — 7 
ir body cultural 1s Pr oo asaioah ig than gta: ps - It ag os In this film, written by Mr. Godfrey Winn, we see a cross-section 
Ze that the La eagee ae te ah ape me _ ' = © ey oe of England’s spinal column at play: the family, the spiv, the run- 
. ics , eve é cele P > , y . ake- : é ’ » J 
an i geecvaye ge ag pe pcr oie am ed ieuneas away lovers, the spinster, the good-time girls, the quiet young men, the 
S are IS Tit < as, ate cal Ac . . ty > : 4 » 
wi kersey English, but as something interestingly translatable into French card-sharpers and the children. As a cockney mother, Miss Kathleen 
St 7 ¢ “4 ? © © Harrison feeds the bright burning torch I have always carried for her 
or Span.sh. ; with fresh fuel, and she and Mr. Jack Warner make the most endear- 
in There is every circumstantial reason, then, even if the play were not ing, amusing pair imaginable That fine actress Miss Flora Robson 
° ° ng, < 4 < avin ° « act SS i , 
reason el g itseli, why rers Vhat is de > tnes 5 0 . _ , 7 rat} ; 
10 reason ¢ = an it - whe. Jel “on at nnn rina — “9 er fated by her very qualities to play roles taut with frustration, intro- 
t the olto mere ! E ’ se L g Oo , ¢ “, rages . P 
a vali = peor Se aa e, iL th . ot. — bee Mr Wr “ duces us to the more serious side of life, and for all her artistry 
t juliet ne audaiterir IS small, the stage 1s §$ 5 f " ses 2 ee slane . . a we . Awav f e 
achievement is not to be measured in square feet One must allow a scems & trifle wee laced in all this hi de = business. Away mag th 
of a : Sees in t fiol en bustle, in a restrained scene with Mr. Esmond Knight, she comes into 
.. ae, > ian “— rg — saat + tie dgger gate a oc “idee her own, but remembering the many magnificent parts she has played 
. small st - t a, at pe nO ge rac vrs fet gon pnt ake on the stage it is hard to be convinced that she would ever have come 
one man off and you have more than one too few ; put the same man é ee ea Rat: = eee . i 
of on again and you have more than one too many. The arithmetic of penta mney Seal py oh age Sy ered page ype 
illusion has laws of its own. Within the limits of those laws every ; e : - . ees eae 
. ha fi Elizabet! . * inmates of this popular prison, it must be taken into account that 
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t edjpians ‘i anc %s 4 cell tty ast eongene Mapp ~ y he fom this apparently is all part of the fun. However much you may deplore 
the word go—both excellent pivots upon whic : *r character po * : ss : . 
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duction with moments of power and none of weakness. 
- * *x * 

The Germans have never had much of a reputation for wit or 
humour, and in the words of the programme note which Mr, Ashley 
Dukes has written for his English version of Trapeze in the Vatican 
tis “strange and unexpected ” that in these times a comedy should 
come out of that tragic country at ali. Burt even that is not so strange 
is the fact that Mr. Dukes has brought this one out, or the Arts 
given it stage-room. For this is a long-drawn joke which 

1 smile, a drama in which an intrusion, 
igecraft barren of any fresh invention or device what- 
comedy has not vert been elaborated which 


The if re 
, 


carcely raises suspense Is 


ind a piece Of st 


felt hat to tie to my chin and then, amigos, I would have to come 
home again. So I must content myself with remembering Fiesta. 
As you may have guessed, being as sharp as needles, the scene is laid 
in Mexico. The story concerns itself with a young man, the son of a 
renowned but now bowler-hatted matador, a twin sister, their respec- 
tive sweethearts and their parents. The old matador wants his son to 
fight bulls and the son wants to be a musician, the resulting family 
conflict giving us an equal supply of bull-fighting and music. Let 
me hasten to reassure all those millions of my countrymen who love 
bulls that a Mexican bull-fight does no damage to the bull at all. It 
and out of breath, but there are no picadors to 
; only the startlingly beautiful mata- 


makes him cross 






ever ; the definition of picque, no disembowelled horses 
could reasonably include this piece within its terms of reference dor’s capes twirling in the sunlight, the exquisite grace of the men’s 
An acrobat seeks sanctuary in Vatican City. A marriage of con- movements, and their incredible skill. It is a joy to see such courage 
‘nience is arranged between him and an ambassador’s daughter, y edded jo such elegance, and however tenderly bovine one’s suscepti- 
Julia. Following an old dramatic convention, the marriage of con bilities, it would be impossible to pity the bulls, who are like enormous 
venience prol erates into a marriage of love Inconveniences like the snorting ebon vehicles of terror. ; ev alone are armed, and well 
girl’s former lover and her infant daughter are easily shed—and that’s ible to look after themselves. 
ab ) t all there is to Except when he does 1 couple of forward On the less sporting side there is some excellent dancing, presum- 
olls on the ambassadorial carpet, Mr. Hedley Briggs as the acrobat apjiy of a national character, a little too much singing to guitars, and 


i onvincing as anyone could be in this play. The other players 
mncerned do not hide the fact that they are not at home in Vatican 


HUNTER DIACK. 
THE 


(Gaumont. 


CINEMA 
“Holiday Camp.” Marble Arch Pavilion.)}——* Fiesta.” 
mpire.) 

HAVING no love for my fellow-man, my gratitude knows no bounds 
that I have at last been initiated into the rites and mysteries of a 
holiday camp without having to go to one, and I can see at once that 
to patronise one of these vast compounds of regimented joy is the 
greatest fun in the world for everyone but me. 

Holiday Camp is a really entertaining picture, for however reclusive 
Or exclusive one may be, it is impossible not to be infected by the 





a tuneful piano concerto. The film is well cast, only that nereid 
Miss Esther Williams seeming palpably un-Mexican, although she 
twirls a cape as prettily as she swims. Mr. Ric! ardo Montalban, the 
hero, is an astoundingly talented young man if one can believe one’ 
eyes and one’s ears, which, of course, one can’t always do in this 
deceitful world. He rides, he bull-fights, he dances delightfully, and 
his fingers, to which he apparently seems to be joined, tear up and 
down the keyboard in an entirely professional way. He has a modest 
charm and an endearing little accent. Miss Mary Astor manages to 
look southern and sad in a black mantilla, Miss Cyd Charisse southern 
and gay in a coloured skirt, and Mr. Akim Tamiroff provides the 
comedy. The novelty of the surroundings, and indeed of Mexican 
life itself, takes one’s mind refreshingly away from the track beaten 
to a pulp by most Technicolor musicals, and distils a fresh flavour 
most welcome to the jaded senses. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


THERE was a time not so very long ago in Paris when a small group 
of enthusiasts used to rise en bloc at the beginning of a concerto and 
register a formal protest. “Down with concertos! ” they would 
shout ; and so, I think, shall I before very long. But I think that 
my reasons may not be quite the same as those of my French models. 

They, I suspect, were protesting against the display of personality, 
the breaking of what they considered the ideal impersonality of 
symphonic music. I, on the other hand, shall be protesting against 
the deplorable lack of any personality whatever in the soloists I hear, 
the purely mechanical performance of the music with only conven- 
tional signs of “ expression ” applied on the surface—the ghastly throb 
and scoop of the violin in a slow movement or any passage in the 
lower register, and the modern sophisticated version of our grand- 
mothers’ “one hand before the other” in piano works. Nobody 
denies modern soloists their technical efficiency, their care and their 
accuracy (on the whole): but I would forgive quite a considerable 
number of wrong notes for a little genuine feeling and musical 
personality. 

Concertos are by their very nature show-pieces—some are nothing 
else, others are much more besides, but the display element enters 
into the very essence of their being. That is why they are so popular 
with the public, which wishes to have its nerves whipped up by 
brilliant effects and to be enthralled emotionally by a Personality— 
conductor or soloist—who puts across with the maximum of effective- 
ness an easily understood emotional atmosphere. 

I enjoyed Maurice Duruflé’s Trois Danses at the Prom on 
August 8th. Organists generally betray their origin in their com- 
positions, but I should never have guessed that it was an organist 
who wrote these three essays in what is now the classical, post- 
Debussy Mandarinese French style. The suavity and balance of the 
orchestral tone, the discreet yet subtle rhythms, the sensuous har- 
mony and the general soigné turn-out of the music is a pleasure in 
itself. Perhaps it bears the same sort of relationship to the original 
Debussy as, say, the best of Ausonius to Vergil: and that is saying 
quite a lot, after all. Certainly more than could be said of Michael 
Starokadomsky’s Concerto, a tedious bombination in vacuo conceived 
in the Soviet version of what Mr. Newman has called Bach’s “ busy ” 
style. MarTIN Cooper. 


ART 


In London the roadmenders come out in force, the House goes into 
recess, and the summer shows are with us again. Fame and Promise 
are returned to their summer residence in Leicester Square; more 
pompously, De Lumine et Colore has arrived at Gimpel Fils ; 
Frances Hodgkins has become a signpost on Olympus in Sickert 
to Hodgkins at the Lefevre; the Redfern’s show alone remains 
discreetly titleless as Summer Exhibition. In effect, at this time 
of the year, the galleries combine to form an inchoate Salon des 
Indépendants. Admittedly wall-space is not to be procured merely 
by subscription, as it was for Seurat and his associates sixty years 
ago, but the range and catholicism of selection do provide a ready 
chance for younger painters to try their wings in public. A hasty 
calculation reveals that at these four exhibitions alone no less than 
385 painters are represented. One or two are so far from being 
contemporary that we have celebrated their centenaries ; more are 
members of, or exhibitors at, the exhibiting societies and may there- 
fore be seen elsewhere. There remains however a very considerable 
body of work by names that are largely unknown, and in this alone 
lies the indisputable value of the summer show. 

The Lefevre have achieved the most coherent effect by repudiating 
the monster lucky dip and hanging pictures by zach of a restricted 
number of painters in groups of six or so—only, that is to say, by 
virtually eliminating Promise, which is perhaps a pity. Among 
several excellent canvasses are some decorative still-lifes by McBryde, 
who has temporarily forsaken the human figure, and a fine portrait 
by Minton, who is coming to grips with it again. The latter promises 
interesting developments. Gimpel’s small show, at the other extreme, 
contains one picture only by each contributor, but has obviously 
been chosen with care and an eye for quality. The exhibition at 
the Redfern is as fluid as the sea, and each tide throws up new works. 
At the time of my last visit there were some particularly good Pas- 
mores, a nice David Jones, and admirable things by Sigmund 
Pollitzer, Prunella Clough and a dozen others. Finally at the 
Leicester Galleries, the two oils by William Scott demand special 
attention. Were I to mention all the other names I marked in my 
catalogue, I should overrun my space. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


No aspect of radio has provoked more discussion than the broad. 
casting of poetry. Most of the arguments centre round the problem 
of how poetry should be presented on the air. Roger Eckersley, for 
instance, who retired a couple of years ago after more than twenty 
years on the programme side of broadcasting, remarks in his auto- 
biography, B.B.C. and All That, that all the time he was at Broad- 
casting House there was endless controversy about how poetry should 
be read, “ and except in rare instances no unanimity.” But a problem 
of still greater importance, and one that demands prior consideration, 
is what poetry should be broadcast. Ian Cox made a stimulating, 
and in my opinion valuable, contribution to this aspect of the matter 
in his talk, One Use for Verse, in the Third Programme on Saturday, 
He was clearly on firm ground in first laying it down that a poem 
which is broadcast must stand or fall on its merits as radio material. 
Equally sound, I thought, were the four essential requirements which 
he suggested a poem must satisfy to be suitable for broadcasting: 
(1) Its content must be worth the air-time it occupies ; (2) it must 
have a positive degree of intellig:bility at a first hearing ; (3) it may 
disturb but it must not embarrass the listener ; (4) it must be presented 
in a pleasant and acceptable manner. 
. * * _* 

Mr. Cox went on to outline a theory that, during the more settled 
and peaceful periods of history, poets had tended to develop a certain 
fixity of vocabulary and form which gave their work a “remote” 
quality and made it unsuitable for broadcasting, except to a limited 
and specialised audience. During the more exciting and eventful 
periods, on the other hand, poets had approached more nearly to 
the living, spoken language, with the result that their work made a 
more immediate appeal to the ear and understanding, and was, there- 
fore, better broadcasting material. I found Mr. Cox’s argument of 
the greatest interest, and I wish he had been able to develop it with 
greater thoroughness than was possible in the twenty minutes allotted 
to him. Obviously, he had to leave untouched a great many points 
which could profitably have been discussed. One, surely, was the 
fact that many poets—especially those in whose work Mr. Cox finds 
the quality of “ remoteness ”—wrote for the eye rather than the ear; 
their poems were designed to be read, but not to be read aloud. 
Nevertheless, he made out a good case, and his illustrations, taken 
from Sir Walter Raleigh, T. S. Eliot and Edward Lear, were striking. 


* * * . 


Two poetry readings which were broadcast during the ‘week in the 
Third Programme aptly illustrated some of Mr. Cox’s points. Marius 
Goring’s reading of The Ancient Mariner was a repeat of one of the 
best broadcast presentations of poetry it has been my good fortune 
to hear. Purely as a performance, Carleton Hobbs’s reading of Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology was on the same plane, but the Browning seemed 
to be less “ radiogenic ” than the Coleridge. The second of Mr. Cox’s 
four criteria seems applicable here. Coleridge tells a story that is 
readily and immediately comprehensible, even though some of its 
philosophical implications be missed. Browning presents an abstract 
argument in verse which has little of the directness of Coleridge ; 
although its general drift may be grasped, it cannot, I think, be fully 
comprehended by the ear alone at a first hearing. In other words, 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology seems to me to be essentially a poem to 
be read rather than heard. Here I must leave the subject for the 
moment. There is much more to be said about the broadcasting of 
poetry, and no doubt opportunities will occur to pursue the matter 
further. 

* * * * 

National Character, the new ‘Tuesday evening series of talks in the 
Home Service, promiseg to be interesting. With a courage which 
some might call foolhardiness, Geoffrey Gorer essayed an analysis of 
the American (i.e., U.S.A.) character in the first talk of the series, 
and refreshingly avoided the woolliness that so often characterises 
this kind of talk. Whether he was right or wrong in his conclusions— 
a point of minor importance on which I am not competent to adjudi- 
cate—at any rate he had some positive opinions to state, and he stated 
them forthrightly and pleasantly. 

* * * + 

Stevie Smith’s Return fourney (Third, Tuesday) was a delightful 
and evocative memory of childhood in a North London suburb, 
beautifully read by Flora Robson. Choir Practice (Home Service, 
Wednesday), Cliff Gordon’s “storm in a Welsh teacup,” with Ivor 
Novello, Glynis Johns, Emrys Jones and Mervyn Johns, was an 
entirely worthwhile repeat of one of the best things Welsh Regional 
have done. L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 


LABOUR’S CRISIS 


Sir,—Your leading article on this subject is challenging, but surely you 
are mistaken in saying that the present Labour leaders “do not under- 
stand what the problem of State Socialism and Capitalism really is.” 
Sic Stafford Cripps and Herbert Morrison, among others, are both experts 
on the subject, and would doubtless accept the classic definition of State 
Socialism as “the control of all of the national resources of production, 
distribution, and exchange.” 

It is probably true of leaders like Mr. Attlee and Ernest Bevin that 
they are less interested in the State Socialist conception than in the 
control of industry through trade union machinery, but they are none the 
less committed to a State Socialist policy. It cannot be too often repeated 
that, in principle, there is no difference between State Socialism and 
Communism, although Marxian Communism as operating in Russia is a 
totalitarian form of government, while State Socialism in this country 
has behind it (at least in theory) the consent of a free electorate. The 
problem facing our Labour Leaders at present is that the State Socialist 
philosophy can only be applied provided ou: citizens accept the “ direction 
of labour” as part of the Government policy. When we speak of the 
control “of all of the sources of production, distribution and exchange,” 
this must, cf course, include the control of labour. It is useless to acquire 
the physical assets cf industry, such as the Bank of England, transport, 
ele ty, and the coal mines, unless with these the control of the labour 
engaged in these enterprises is also possible, and it is obvious that, so 
far, the State Socialist theory has brcken down, for, while our citizens 
are willing to accept the promised fruits of industry, they are not prepared 
to sacrifice their personal freedom as the price of obtaining these. 

It may be argued by the defenders of a State Socialist régime that 





they accept Lord Passfield’s dictum of the “ inevitability of gradualness ” 
ind that it is not their intenticn, at present, to take over the whole of 
our national assets, but only some of them. This is, of course, trying to 


make the best of beth worlds, for the State Socialist policy stands or falls 
t pplication of its principles, and no half-way house can 
possibly be successful. The critics of State Socialism condemn the policy 

1) because they believe that it is not workable, and (b) because it must 
fail unless it also imposes the strict control of labour upon its citizens. 
The acceptance of this policy is the acceptance of a Servile State controlled 
by a bureaucracy which has behind it the dictatorship of a small group 
of our statesme 

It is too soon yet to express any final view regarding the nationalisation 
of the industries that are already State controlled, but the view of experts 
who are connected with the banking and coal industries is that very 
heavy losses are already being incurred in both fields. The recent fall 
in Government securities is estimated at £800 million, and we are 
actually importing coal at a cost of approximately £5 a ton. Meanwhile, 
we are facing a complete breakdown in our financial system, and a 
collapse of the production in coal with a steadily increasing cost for it. 
Both of these results have all along been anticipated by the opponents 
of a State Socialist régime. 

Mr. Attlee’s statement in the House of Commons as to our new Govern- 
ment policy is “ too little and too late,” but the Government are taking 
extraordinary powers to implement their programme, which virtually 
amounts to the appropriation of all of the country’s assets, including 
human labour, for an indefinite period. Such powers can only be justified 
in the supreme crisis of war, and for quite a temporary period, but if the 
Government pursues its present policy, our boasted freedom of personal 
ation disappears, and with it our individual liberty. Our country is 
facing the challenge of the experience of the Russian régime (which is 
already far removed from the old Marxian philosophy on which it was 
founded) on the one side, and the American conception of individual 
liberty of action on the other, and there is no permanent possible com- 
promise between the two. Meanwhile, national insolvency is gripping 
the nation in its clutches, and this will steadily increase if the present 
Socialist régime is continued, when national bankruptcy cannot be far 
distant —Yours sincerely, AnGcus Watson. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, I. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS AND THE L.C.C. 


Sie,—Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s letter in your issue of July 25th under 
the we heading hardly gives the London County Council the credit 
it < e in exercising its powers to provide 
boarding education under the Education Act, 1944. It is probably true 
to say that few authorities have made so much progress in the short time 
le towards solving this very difficult problem. The Council first 
‘d responsibility for pupils in boarding schools as early as January, 
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1946. Today it is in active negotiation with no fewer than 150 boarding 
schools, and by September this year it will have over 200 children in 
106 schools in all parts of the country. In the early stages of the 
Council’s scheme applications have naturally been received for children 
at all stages of school life, and it has been a complicated administrative 
task to fit the children into the places available. At certain age ranges 
there was an excess of applicants and at others too few. It was largely 
for this reason that the Council found itself unable in the short time 
available to fill all the places provisionally reserved in boarding schools 
for the educational year 1947-48. 

As the Fleming Committee stated in theic report, there is no greater 
difficulty in the problem of boarding education than that of selecting 
children, a view that was endorsed by the Ministry of Education in their 
Administrative Memorandum No. 225, which, it should be noted, was 
not published until May 9th of this year. The Council began to con- 
sider this question soon after the Act was passed and deeided to begin 
by giving priority to those children for whom a boarding school education 
would most obviously be more beneficial than a day school educction. 
It is interesting to note that the Council’s principles in selecting these 
priority pupils are in close accord with those recently suggested by the 
Ministry of Education. Until experience provides some all-over estimate 
of the relation between the total number of priority pupils and the total 
number of places available, it would surely be unwise to embark hastily 
on a process of selecting children on the basis of personal temperament 
and qualities, a process which everyone agrees to be one of great difficulty. 
Boarding education is relatively expensive, and the selection of children 
outside clearly defined priority categories is obviously one that should not 
be made without careful deliberation. In its prompt and generous 
approach to what is admittedly an important but difficult problem the 
Council can with justice claim that it has not, as Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little asserts, been “governed by political prejudice,” but by a sincere 
desire to serve the best educational interests of the children.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, F. J. Haywarp, 

Chairman of the Education Committee. 

The County Hall, London, S.E.1. 


AN ANIMATE CORPSE 


S1r,—Heaven forbid that I should take up the cudgels in defence of 
contemporary academic research, for I have frequently declared that a 
new Renaissance was sorely needed to liberate the study of literature 
from our modern brand of scholasticism. I am, however, moved to reply 
to Mr. Martin Turnell’s review, published in your issue of August 8th, 
on Miss Fairlie’s work, Leconte de Lisle’s Poems on the Barbaric Races. 
Of the merits of the book itself I cannot speak since I have not yet read 
it, but I should like to ask Mr. Turnell whether his own academic studies 
have not shown him how wary a critic should be in classifying any given 
writer amongst the embalmed corpses? Ronsard was considered a corpse 
for more than two centuries until Sainte-Beuve opened the vault and 
discovered that he was still very much alive. His has been no temporary 
resurrection, for the vitality of his appeal has gone on increasing during 
the past hundred years. Is it, in any case, so certain that Leconte de 
Lisle is in fact already “a corpse”? The French poet, Paul Fort—still 
very much alive—did not hesitate to acclaim him “ un trés noble écrivain 
qui atteignit souvent ala vraie grandeur, au sublime.” Academic training 
should also guard us against sweeping and categorical judgements. 
Although having myself little sympathy with most of Leconte de Lisle’s 
work, I would, nevertheless, like to beg Mr. Turnell—very humbly—to 
re-read his poetry and then to declare honestly whether he can then still 
persist in calling a bad poet the man who wrote Le Vent Froid de la 
Nuit, Le Sommeil du Condor, La Ravine Saint-Gilles and a host of 
other admirable poems from Les Poémes Barbares—not to mention 
Phidilé and Les Roses d’Ispahan. ‘The first of these was set to music 
by Duparc and the second, in Fauré’s setting, is one of the loveliest of 
modern songs. Both Dupare and Fauré had discriminating and sensitive 
literary taste ; neither of them would have chosen “bad poetry ” to ser 
ENIp STARKIE. 
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to music.—Yours, &c., 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


NO MORE AMERICAN FILMS? 


Sir—Among the gloomy items of current news the announcement that 
America is to stop sending films to Britain shines as a good deed in a 
naughty world! As I recall the hours of painful boredom I have endured 
while the “ second feature ” uncoiled its dreary length before the showing 
of the British film I paid to see, the American decision can bring me no 


regrets. Not all their films bore me, but, since the war, even when I 








£08 


Was entertained, there has usually been a jarring note of vulgarity, senti- 
mentality or just difference of outlook which destroyed my enjoyment. 

Obviously our cinemas will now have to readjust their arrangements 
to the smaller number of films available. During the war I had experience 
of cinemas in India, and there the procedure was to show a good long 
newsreel, followed by a cartoon or documentary, and then the main 
picture. The whole show lasted from 2 to 2} hours, and I generally 
enjoyed it all. I think the present 3-hour sessions are quite unnecessary 
and it will be no sacrifice at all to do without the “ second feature.” 

I should also welcome the re-issuing of good, old films as a stop-gap 
until the British film industry gets into its stride. I would like to see 
again such old American films as “ The Last of Mrs. Chaney,” “ Little 
Women,” “ Cimarron,” “ Rebecca,” many of the George Arliss pictures, 
and that early Technicolor “ Kentucky,” as well as such British films as 
“ The Farmer’s Wife,” “ Spring Meeting,” Cicely Courtneidge in “ Things 
Are Looking Up,” Harry Lauder in “ Hunting-tower” and the early 
Hitchcock’s, like “The Man Who Knew Too Much.” I know I shall 
be told that technique, conventions and fashions have changed, but we 
still enjoy “ She Stoops To Conquer” and “The Beggar’s Opera” on 
the stage, and I believe we should enjoy the old films too.—Yours, &c., 

Brownhill, Ayr. Joun C. Hay. 


LAND OF PLENTY 


Sir,—Having just returned from a delightful three weeks in Switzerland 
I have read with the greatest pleasure Mr. Warren Postbridge’s article and 
agree with every word of it. One could wish that parties of members of 
our Government, of Parliament, and of the Civil Service could go too and 
see for themselves how to run a country on real democratic lines with an 
apparently complete absence of class feeling and a measure of control 
free from any sense of bureaucracy. To the virtues specified by him I 
would add that of entire honesty and integrity. 

We should never forget the following facts: (1) The period of great 
danger and anxiety through which the Swiss passed during the war and 
the dangers and hardships involved in guarding their frontiers, (2) their 
present economic difficulties necessitating a system of careful rationing 
not always appreciated by the foreign visitor, (3) their immense kindness 
to the thousands who escaped across the frontiers into their country 
during the war. We, on our part, owe them a debt we can never repay 
for all they did for members of our Forces, internees or escaped prisoners 
of war, and the world in general for their relief work in less happy 
countries than their own. 

May I add that there seems to exist in Switzerland a universal admira- 
tion for our country and desire for, and faith in, its eventual recovery.— 
Yours faithfully, J. E. MONTGOMERY. 


Reform Club. 
RIPOSTE FROM TORQUAY 


Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s record of his three days 
in Torquay, published in your issue of August Ist, but I cannot admire 
the querulous spirit in which he writes it. He is most ungracious in his 
comments on the Torquay Museum, through whose courtesy he was able 
to fulfil his mission, and one cannot feel that his description of it as a 
place of bones and stones and pop-eyed plaster fishes is a kindly one. 
It conjures up a picture of a dead and dusty mausoleum of the kind 
which we curators particularly abhor. Perhaps it was a case of casting 
pearls which Mr. Pope-Hennessy could not appreciate, and he did not 
realise the educative work which modern museums are trying to carry 
out. He does not stress that it was also full of records without which he 
would have failed to trace his villa. However, I am glad that we were 
of some use to him, and that we allowed him access to files which normally 
are available only to members of the Torquay Natural History Society. 
I am glad also that his views are apparently not shared by visitors to the 
Museum, who have increased threefold since pre-war days. 

I am not so qualified to discuss the remainder of his article, but from 
talks with visitors I have come to the conclusion that they visit Torquay 
for the beautiful scenery and rest and relaxation. If Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
desires dance halls and juke boxes, ice creams and penny-in-the-slot 
machines, then he will find that Blackpool will suit him better. He 
seems inclined, also, to blame on this unfortunate town the post-war 
neurosis of the whole nation when he speaks of the aimless and questing 
Are things much different elsewhere?—Yours faithfully, 

A. G. Manan, 
Curator, Torquay Museum. 


crowds. 
The Museum, Torquay. 


AT THE PUBLIC EXPENSE 


Sir,—The recent question and answer in Parliament regarding the 
cost of hospitality and entertainment by Members of the Government 
prompts the query as to whether the Accountant General has the courage 
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to enquire into the rising expenditure, incurred by local authorities, on 
unnecessary deputations, conferences, &c. y 

As one who worked with (not on) the Council of a County Borough 
of some 70,000 inhabitants for thirty years, I was amazed at the tendency 
to squander the ratepayers’ money which developed to an alarming 
degree when the Socialists came into power some two years ago last 
November. Most departments of a council (whether it be health, 
education, surveyor, cemeteries, estates or what not) have an annual 
conference, not to mention associations of municipal corporations, education 
committees and other national bodies. These conferences are usually 
held either in London or at a well-known seaside resort, and no chance 
is missed by the Socialists of sending an officer and two or three 
members, whose first-class return fares and subsistence allowances on 
a generous scale for two, three or four nights may easily run into £50 
for each conference. 

Further, if a new type of excavator, or destructor, or other piece of 
apparatus is reported to be in use in another area—maybe in Scotland— 
what better opportunity for a joy ride than for an official and two or 
three members to go to inspect it—at the ratepayers’ expense. Again, 
short journeys which could be undertaken by "bus now necessitate a 
hired motor-car which may be kept waiting a whole day. 

Is it not time that the appropriate Government Department limited 
this unnecessary expenditure—in view of the call for urgent national 
economies?—Yours faithfully, Ex-MUNICIPAL OFFICER. 


Somerset. 


WASTE ON THE FARMS 


Sir,—In The Spectator for August 8th Mr. Caton asks us to sympathise 
with the farmers whose sheds are full of rotting cabbages which they 
cannot sell. When I buy a cabbage I am forced to buy by weight, more 
than half of which is made up of stalk and outer leaves, which I immedi- 
ately cut off and place in the pig bin outside my house to be returned to 
the farmers. Would it not be cheaper for the unedible portions of 
vegetables to be stripped off and kept at home, saving the cost of their 
return, space in the distributing vans, and space and labour in the 
greengrocers’ shops? 

As long as housewives have to pay for stalks and useless leaves on 
green vegetables and mud on root vegetables they will have little sym- 
pathy to spare for producers or distributors. Perhaps Mr. Caton has not 
had the pleasure of buying vegetables in the United States, where carrots, 
Parsnips, potatoes, &c., are scrubbed and make the greengrocers’ shops 
as attractive as florists’, and green vegetables are sold ready for use without 
need for preparation. The East Sussex Growers’ Association (to which 
Mr. Caton refers) might study American methods with profit. We 
English produce some of the finest vegetables and fruits in the world, 
but our methods of marketing them are shocking. “ Quick-frozen” 
vegetables are much nicer than the tinned. Both in the East and West 
Indies I have bought American produce of this kind. It would revolu- 
tionise housekeeping if such modern methods were introduced here. Why 
should we allow ourselves to be outstripped by other people? 

Coming to immediate measures, why can we not produce enough peas 
and beans to have them dried and sold without points during the winter? 
Sauerkraut made with brine and dill is easily digested, unlike English 
pickled cabbage, and it makes a welcome addition to winter menus. Why 
cannot we learn from the Germans how to make it? In contrast with 
the policy which prevailed before the war, our present aim seems to 
produce fewer things at greater cost.—Yours faithfully, 

11 Ashburton Ave., Birkenhead. ALICE BEerry-Hakrt. 


INEXACT OPPOSITES 


Si1r,—In the Spectator’s Notebook last week I wrote: “ When I hear people 
grizzling because they are afraid they will never get abroad again I cannot 
help remembering that a few years ago an exactly opposite fear was widely 
prevalent among my friends and contemporaries.” Some people read this 
as implying that in my belief a lot of people were reluctant to go overseas 
during the war. I was as far as it is possible to be from meaning this. 
What I was trying—ineptly, I now see—to contrast was the triviality of 
peacetime complaints about never getting abroad again with the non- 
triviality of the war-time worry about never getting home again. 
I am very sorry to have been obscure.—Yours, &c., 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS e 


Sir,—According to the British Medical Journal for August 2nd, 1947, 
there were, in the “two particularly bad years” for infantile paralysis, 
1926 and 1938, 1,160 and 1,462 notifications respectively. In your 
Notes of the Week comments on infantile paralysis you give for these 
two years 12,000 and 15,000 cases. What you say in your comments 
with regard to the incidence and development of the epidemic corre- 
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August is the popular holiday month—it opens with Bank 
Holiday weekend, and a Bank Holiday means a holiday for all. 
Yet as we journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs the 
services which a great bank affords are ready to meet the leisure 
mood. Money can be available wherever we may go; our 
instructions for regular payments must be met even in absence, 


and it is reassuring to know that precious smaller possessions 
can be left with the bank for safe custody. Before going on 
holiday, it is wise to consider whether you are making the 
fullest use of all the services which this modern bank affords. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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sponds with the findings of the British Medical Journal. But the difference 

in your figures is so startling as to call for some kind of elucidation.— 

Yours faithfully, Georce A. RIDING, 
Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. Headmaster. 


{We regret the slip and are grateful for the correction —Epitor, The 
Spectator.] 


THE ARMY AND CITIZENSHIP 


aSin,—The V.D. figures for the army, to which Lord Moran drew atten- 

tion in his article last week, will, I fear, come as no surprise to those 
who remember the period of the so-called “ phoney ” war in France in 
1939-40. A senior R.A.M.C. officer once gave the official V.D. figures 
for that period in my hearing and, though I have now forgotten them, 
they were equally staggering—even to anyone who already knew that 
things were far from well in this direction—and it should be remembered 
that the minimum age limit for overseas service at that time was 21. 
This prompts the thought that it is not by any means entirely a question 
of age bui of training and background before a soldier proceeds overseas 
and, unfortunately, a large number of our soldiers who were drafted to 
France during that time appeared, anyhow, to have had singularly little 
of the former. 

I am, myself, a firm believer in the Territorial Army as one of the 
finest possible teachers of citizenship. I served for some years after the 
Great War in a Lancashire territorial battalion and watched keen—though 
in many cases rough and ill-disciplined—youngsters slowly but surely 
into good soldiers and good citizens under the guidance of a 
strict, yet fatherly, sergeant-major, and officers who were themselves 
equally keen and who knew something of the lives and background of 
the young men they were commanding 


turned 


For the younger lads, at that time, there were also the various con- 
tingents of the Cadet Corps, and it has always seemed to me that one 
#f the national disasters of the years between the two wars was the 
ill-too-successful attempts of our “ pacifists ” to stifle—even in its mildest 
form—the spirit of voluntary military training. We paid for it dearly 


in 1940 and we are paying for it dearly now in our armies of occupation. 


Is it not possible that the alternative to the present tragic state of 
affairs lies in a real attempt at the revival of that spirit and the fullest 
possible development of our Territorial Army and Cadet Corps as a 
training-ground for our present-day youth in both soldiering and citizen- 
ship? Conscription will, doubtless, be necessary for several years to 
come, but the maximum use of our Territorial units for the training of 
our conscripts could, surely, be made to go a long way to fulfil our 
present needs without, at the same time, reacting detrimentally on either 
our industries or the careers of our young manhood. It might then 
be possible to release a sufficient number of our more mature and fully 
trained soldiers to complete the strength of units required for occupation 
duties.—Yours, &c., J. P. Barps.ey. 


9 Berriedale Avenue, Hove, 3, Sussex. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


OnE of the results of a paucity of labourers in the harvest field, here and 
there at any rate, is that a very great deal of grain is left on the stubble. 
The rakings are wholly neglected, to the great advantage of those poultry- 
keepers who have the time and energy to glean. Gleaning, however, is 
indefinitely postponed on one farm in my neighbourhood. The farmer, 
after a fashion new to the district, rigs up his sheafs on a wired tripod, 
flanked by two hurdles, leaving them in these queer wigwam-like stacks 
for an indefinite period ; and it is generally understood that gleaning 
should not begin till the crop is carried. The tripod system may be good ; 
but with rather inexpert harvesters, the elaborate arrangement is apt to 
topple, as one did when I first entered one wheatfield, and it is slow. 


Beneficent Rooks 
A letter with which I profoundly agree has reached me from a Rectory 
in North Ireland, 
“Some months ago a talk on the subject of rooks was broadcast 
which suggested that, whilst the birds did some good, they also did 
a considerable amount of damage to the crops. My experience is 
that rooks are altogether beneficial to the farmer. There is a strong 
colony by my house. Every year I grow a couple of acres of oats, 
a patch of wheat and the usual root crops. Every winter and spring 
the rooks may be seen in hundreds feeding on the land, and every 
year the oat crop gives splendid results. A neighbouring farmer 
told me that after he had sown oats, his fields were covered with 
rooks, and thinking that they were devouring the seeds, he shot a 
few, and opened their craws, expecting to find them full of seed, but 
to his surprise he found nothing but wireworm and leather jacket, 
and he made a vow that he would never shoot a rook again.” 
How often have I seen rooks congregate on a newly-drilled tilth and 
noticed later how fine a harvest succeeded! 


Local Sanctuaries 

A question which the authors and begetters of the national parks have 
not faced, or at least have not acknowledged, is how are existing owners 
of sanctuaries to be treated? Now the really remarkable success of the 
sanctuaries of East Anglia is due very largely to the fact that they are 
managed locally. The people know their own country and its denizens 
as no central body can. This particularly struck me the cther day when 
I heard that a society centred in London was considering a scheme for the 
provision of a motor-boat and crew to patrol East Anglian rivers and 
Broads. Such guardianship would be expensive and, in local belief, as 
nearly as may be useless. One good watcher on land would do more 
service, would be a surer guard against the collector of eggs or skins or 
bodies than a fleet of motor-boats careering about the waterways. Local 
owners of sanctuaries have every advantage over the centrally organised 
preservers ; and if the present rage for centralisation is allowed to 
interfere unduly with local effort much harm will be done. 


Deer and Fox 

Different animals rely, of course, on different senses for their preserva- 
tion, and this master sense may react to a pitch of scarcely credible 
acuteness. All the tribe of deer, I think, owe much to intensely sensitive 
ears. For example, friends of mine have been watching from the window 
of their house twin roe deer, which incidentally were seen watching with 
brief curiosity a vixen playing in their neighbourhood with three cubs. 
Now these deer wander at a distance of some hundred yards or more 
from the house, but they are so acute of hearing that they look up and 
“freeze” at the slightest noise within the room from which the observers 
look. Other animals, including foxes and rabbits, are quite deaf to such 
low distant sounds. My experience with animals is that the opening of 
the door of one sense shuts, or may shut, the doors of other senses. 


In My Garden 

A question with which both professional critics and amateur experiment, 
is how to cover or qualify the bareness of the earth about the bedded 
roses. Among those who used a complete carpet, both for comeliness and 
the good of the roses, was W. Robinson of The English Flower Garden 
A sub rosa plant that gives a very pleasing effect is the phacelia in any 
of the more dwarf sorts; and in one model garden of my acquaintance 
it seeds freely and year after year vastly increases the beauty of the 
beds. Few other plants boast a purer blue. There is much to be said 
for such carpet purposes for the ordinary gracilis viola, which 
larly well fitted for preserving dampness and so acting as a living mulch 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Alone on a Speedbird — with 
thirty-five fellow passengers for 
company, and a stewardess who 
is friend and looker-after in 
one? Quite a few children have 
travelled the Speedbird routes 
*alone’ to that extent. And 
liked it? Yes — in their un- 
romantic way. They were com- 
fortable, frequently sleepy, 
very well fed and soon there. 
Which on sober thought, is a 
definition of perfect travel. 
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WHERE 
ARE THEY 
OFF TO? 


There go Czsar and Cleopatra on a business trip abroad — to the 
Continent, Scandinavia, the East, the Americas. Their business is 
trading glamour and thrills and drama for meat, butter, timber and 
oil. Didn’t you know Cesar and Cleopatra was a British export ? 
So is Henry V. These and other fine British films, winning their 
way to the world’s screens, are earning for us more of those precious 


dollars, pesetas, piastres, kroner and so forth that 
we need to keep us going. And what’s more — 
they’re exports which we don’t have to do without 
at home ! 
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It was when their claim under a 
*General’ Householders’ Comprehensive 
Policy had been settled so swiftly and 
generously that they got the ‘ General’ 
Idea. Now they have ‘ General’ policies 
covering all their interests, including 
motoring and business risks. It will pay 
you to look into the ‘ General’ Idea, by 
getting in touch with your local ‘General’ 
representative. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


In Pursuit of an Ideal 
Rediscovery of Justice. By F. R. Bicnenfeld. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


Like the little group of Athenian friends who went down to Peiraeus 
at the end of the fifth century B.c., Mr. Bienenfeld sets out in quest 
of justice. But it is an odd commentary on the times that, while 
Socrates, Glaucon and Adeimantus set out, as it seemed to them, 
on a novel voyage of discovery, Mr. Bienenfeld seeks to recapture 
an idea, once solidly possessed, but now lost. None the less, there 
is a certain similarity between the intellectual bewilderment of the 
fifth-century Athenians and the spiritual bankruptcy of our %wn 
day. Then, as now, the confusion of war and social upheaval had 
upset a traditional system of ethics and society. Then, as now, 
the study of comparative religion and anthropology made fashionable 
a theory of relativity in morals. Then, as now, the spectacle of 
massacres, tyrannies and concentration camps drove some to accept 
a theory of force as the only common factor between different, and 
opposed, systems of political obligation. Thrasymachus’s plain state- 
ment that justice was nothing more than the interest of the stronger 
set Socrates on the enquiry which ended only in his assertion of 
the after-life in which evil and good were rewarded according to 
merit at the end of the journey of a thousand years. 

Mr. Bienenfeld takes as his point of departure a not dissimilar 
revolt from the German theory of relativism which upset the earlier 
belief in a natural justice superior to the !aw of the State and 
capable of formulation in an abstract statement of the rights of man. 
Mr. Bienenfeld’s object is to restate the case for a natural justice 
in terms acceptable to the present day. For this purpose he goes 
back to the eighteenth century. The natural justice of the eighteenth 
century publicists failed to stand scrutiny, according to his opinion, 
owing to their inadequate technical equipment in psychology and 
history. Their “social contract” was a myth; their natural rights 
far too rigid to be capable of universal application. ,Mr. Bienenfeld, 
therefore, accepts their method—which is one of theoretical and 
scientific exposition—but rejects their premises. The origin of 
justice, he claims, is best sought in the nursery. Primitive societies, 
with their unquestioning obedience to traditional authority, are like 
the child whose every action must be prescribed by the superior 
wisdom of its parents (somewhat strangely described as theocratic). 
The earliest demands of the child, as he becomes self-conscious, are 
for liberty and equality. The demand for equality Mr. Bienenfeld 
equally strangely characterises as Communism, while the assertion 
of liberty is individualism. Later, more complicated relationships 
arise between child and parent, and between brothers and sisters, 
leading to new natural demands and rights. There is the demand 
of the elder to retain his privilege and property (in Mr. Bienenfeld’s 
terminology, Conservatism), the demand for self-determination, the 
demand for social co-operation, the demand for exclusiveness inside 
the family group (nationalism), Thus Mr. Bienenfeld seeks to build 
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up his system of natural justice upon what appears to him the secure 
rock of the social relationships of the nursery. 

Justice consists in giving the proper weight in a certain set of 
circumstances to each of these fundamental demands. Such justice 
is natural because these demands are real and exist in varying pro- 
portions within every human breast; relative because the exact 
proportion in which the ingredients require to be mixed differs in 
societies and individuals of varying states of development and in 
different conditions, The argument is illustrated by reference to the 
main types of human culture prevalent at the present time, of which 
Britain, America, Italy, Germany, Russia and China are chosen as 
prominent examples. The instinct which sets Mr. Bienenfeld in 
revolt against relativism is surely sound, as is the caution which 
warns him against a dogmatic assertion of fundamental rights of 
universal application. But he remains the prisoner of his method, 
and becomes the victim of its limitations, The eighteenth-century 
writers erred, no doubt, in seeking to solve problems of history and 
psychology with the inadequate technical equipment of their day, 
but it is at least unwise to discuss the ultimates of jurisprudence 
without a smattering of philosophy or without a coherently stated 
metaphysic. The trouble is, Mr, Bienenfeld does not go back far 
enough. If he had not paused at the eighteenth century but pursued 
his enquiries to the Middle Ages and thence to the great authorities 
of the distant past, if he had strolled a moment in the Academy with 
Aristotle, or taken a trip in Plato’s company down to the Peiraeus 
to hear Socrates confuting Thrasymachus, or talking late into the 
night with Glaucon and Adeimantus, he would have saved himself 
much trouble and avoided some confusion of thought. 

The conception of natural justice, however cautiously stated, is 
tenable only by those who hold a teleological view of the meaning 
of the term “natural.” Those who seek to explain what is 
natural solely in terms of what is naturalistic, whether the explana- 
tion be based on a mythical social contract or an ingenious applica- 
tion of the scientific law of development, end by making scientific 
errors and explaining nothing. If man has natural rights, it is not 
merely because certain impulses are implanted in his nature. The 
beasts might say as much. If man has natural rights, it is precisely 
because he is more than a beast, and less than an angel. Socrates’s 
quest led him to discuss the journey of a thousand years. Mr. 
Bienenfeld must aspire to travel as far if he wishes to re-establish 
a theory of natural justice against the Thrasymachi of our own age. 

QuINTIN Hose. 


A King’s Brother 


Richard of Cornwall. By N. Denholm-Young. (Basil Blackwell. 15s.) 


Less than six months after the appearance of Sir Maurice Powicke’s 
massive study of Henry III and his times we are presented with a 
full-length portrait of his brother. The second book was no doubt 
in type before the first was published, and it is a testimony alike 
to the wealth of record available and to the selective erudition of 
the two historians that the detailed history of sixty years can be 
brought into the reader’s line of vision, from two slightly different 
angles, without ever giving him the impression that he is seeing 
an artificial picture or listening to a twice-told tale. 

Few readers of history, if asked without warning what they knew 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, would be able to say more than that 
he was the only Englishman ever elected King of the Romans, that 
he organised a small crusade, and that he founded Hailes Abbey, 
which he enriched with a celebrated relic of the Precious Blood, 
thereby apparently giving rise to the saying, “As sure as God’s in 
Gloucestershire.” 

These, indeed, must always be among his titles to fame; but 
Mr. Denholm-Young, besides placing them in their correct setting, 
gives in addition a complete account of the man’s life and achieve- 
ments. Richard appears as an influential and by no means un- 
attractive figure. Handicapped by frail physique in an age of cease- 
less martial expeditions, often conducted by amateur warriors, he 
seems on more than one occasion to have adopted the tactics which 
the Duke of Plaza Toro found so successful. He realised his limita- 
tions, however, far better than did his elder brother, and he far 
surpassed Henry in the arts of diplomacy and the more noble task 
of peace-making. For this, so Mr. Denholm-Young tells us, he 
had a talent approaching to genius, and was willing to try his hand 
as mediator in the most unpromising situations. He was in addition 
a shrewd man of affairs, acquisitive yet not extortionate, enormously 
wealthy, yet with a streak of careless magnificence ; for thirteen years 
he controlled the Mint with the happiest results both for himself 
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which we shall publish in the next three months: 
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and for the standard and quantity of the coinage. Though he was 
in arms against the King in 1238, and though there was little of 
emotion in the relations between the brothers, he soon came back 
to his loyalty, and remained Henry’s wisest and most constant coun- 
sellor, never foolish and rarely ill-advised. As for his German 
crown, which he secured by heavy and calculated bribery of the 
electors, it was always a financial liability, though Richard took any 
responsibilities there may have been lightly enough, travelling in 
state up and down the Rhine, but never coming to grips with the 
real problems of central and eastern Germany. 

This little book, which despite its stiff documentation has a clarity 
and vitality that hold the reader’s attention without strain, is a 
striking instance of the diffecence in technique between the biography 
of a mediaeval prince and the presentation ofa celebrity of the 
modern world. There can be little question which is the more 
exacting craft ; this life of Earl Richard is the fruit of laborious and 
accurate scholarship far removed from journalism or what is called 
the “ interpretation of history.” Fortunately for mediaevalists, there 
would seem at the present day to be no lack of readers prepared 
to endure a little austerity when the reward is a fuller knowledge 
of mediaeval England. M. D. KNOWLES. 


. 
Capital of Scotland 

Edinburgh. By G. Scott-Moncrieff. (Batsford. 15s.) 

Mr. GeorGe Scort-Moncrierr’s Edinburgh is an exceedingly sensi- 
tive and competent survey of the history of Scotland’s capital city 
from mediaeval times to the present day. He writes of its changing 
appearance in an informed and informative manner, and dwells 
lovingly upon its less changeable features. Unlike the writers of 
most descriptive books, the author is no mere recounter of facts. 
Whilst a certain amount of his material must necessarily be “ cauld 
kail re-het,” he surrounds and embellishes it with a wealth of detail 
drawn from his knowledge of the Scottish arts and Scottish history. 
The main difference between Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s new book and its 
many predecessors is that it is written from the Scottish angle. So 
many of Scotland’s nineteenth-century historians have distorted the 
facts about the benefits accruing from the Union of 1707 that it is 
refreshing to encounter the more honest and more modern viewpoint 
even in the limited sphere with which this book is concerned. What- 
ever may have been its commercial advantages in the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff sees it as, at worst, an unfortunate 
mistake, at best, a partnership which has outlived its usefulness. 
This, of course, reflects the growing trend of opinion in modern 
Scotland. But it will no doubt arouse astonishment and perhaps con- 
troversy in English circles where Scottish problems are not really 
understood. 

Mr. Scott-Moncrieff also reflects another changing viewpoint in 
his attitude towards the relationship between Mary Queen of Scots 
and John Knox. Scotland is beginning to realise that Calvinism was 
not an unmixed blessing. Even so, it is difficult to believe that Knox 
was quite as unpleasant in his behaviour or Mary quite as virtuous 
and misunderstood as Mr. Scott-Moncrieff would have us believe. 
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In any case, what does it matter? Scotland has so many modern 
problems to occupy her attention that a resuscitation of her time- 
honoured historical disagreements seems a little pointless. When he 
writes of modern Edinburgh, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff becomes nostalgic, 
recalling childhood and adolescent experiences which I, and many 
other Scots, have in part shared. He is right when he affirms that 
Edinburgh is still the, capital of Scotland, despite the growth of indus- 
trial Glasgow. Again and again I have felt, as he has done, the 
city’s ties with the past, with the North and the East and the West, 
and with all the noble and tragic figures who have crossed the stage 
of Scottish history. He is right, too, when he expresses his con- 
viction that there is no longer a living symbol of Scotland in her 
capital—for St. Andrews House, “ that emblem of an empty adminis- 
tration . . . obedient to the whistle of senior civil servants in White- 
hall,” as he calls it, is somehow not an integral part of Edinburgh’s 
fabric. The question of Edinburgh’s future, he declares, “ must, 
very properly lie with the future of the country of which she is the 
Capital.” 

This intensely readable book is beautifully produced and aptly 
illustrated with 114 paintings, engravings and photographs. [It is an 
ideal guide and handbook for visitors to Edinburgh’s first Inter- 
national Festival of Music and Drama to be held this autumn. But 
it is much more than a mere guide ; it is yet another sign that Scot- 
land is slowly wakening up to the glories of the past, the problems 


of the present and the possibilities of the future. 
Maurice Linpsay. 


Triple Struggle 


Escape to Live. By Edward Howell. (Longmans. 


Tue dust-cover drawing, in chalky blues and browns, showing sun- 
burned men shouldering great bags of loot against a background 
of Promethean rocks and eagles, might lead the casual reader to 
set this book down as a tale too plain for those who have passed 
the age of fourteen. Edward Howell could in fact well become a 
boy’s war-hero, and his book a boy’s book; but it is much more 
than that. rle 


8s. 6d.) 


It is a most moving account of a man’s triple struggle— 
for life itself, after suffering the most desperate wounds; to escape, 
while still badly crippled, from a prisoner-of-war camp in German- 
occupied Greece ; and to surrender his own soul, after twenty years’ 
spiritual indifference, to a new guiding faith. In all three struggles 
he was successful. 

A squadron-leader during the invasion of Crete in May, 1941, 
he took to foot-soldiering when all his aircraft had been destroyed, 
and was wounded by German paratroopers who fell into the middle 
of his camp. The description of how he iay for three days under a 
blazing sun, both arms shattered, craving for water, tormented by 
flies and left for dead by friends and enemies alike, is the best 
passage in the book and one of the starkest accounts of physical 
suffering I have ever read. He was taken by the Germans to a 
hospital in Athens, and thence to Salonika, where he made his 
escape after ten months’ captivity, starvation and agonising pain. 
It was during this hospital period that his spiritual awakening 
developed pace by pace with his struggle for sheer survival. Lying 
naked on his bed, both arms immovable, his mattress sodden with 
blood, under-fed and inadequately doctored, he heard the Welling- 
tons winging freely overhead, and the groans of the wounded around 
him, dying for want of that final determination to live. He made up 
his own mind. He resolved not to die. And then came that glorious 
morning when he staggered for the first time to the roof-top of the 
hospital, and saw Athens spread around him like a jewel. It was a 
deeply stirring moment. 

After his escape the narrative loses something of its power, perhaps 
because every escape story is composed of too many small incidents 
of the same type, and the reader longs as much as Mr. Howell for 
an end to the continual checks and frustrations. It is like a terrible 
game of Snakes and Ladders: a German patrol—go back to Ayo 
Prodomos; a Junkers 88—miss two turns. He found his first Allied 
soldier in Turkey, and from there it was but a short step to lunch 
with Mr, Churchill in Downing Street. 

Modest though he is, Mr. Howell emerges as a splendid character, 
generous to a fault (for how many people, under these conditions, 
would give away all their socks, medicines and vitamin tablets?), 
extremely courageous, and endlessly resourceful. He also emerg 
as a natural writer. Some scenes are spun out too long, such a3 
the hospital Derby, but in general the sentences follow each other 
as clearly and crisply as ripples on a sandy shore. It is too sensitive 
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a book to be dismissed as another war-story. For though the setting 
is war-torn Greece, its purpose is to reveal the motives which have 
always inspired men to shake off their jndolence and chains. 
NIGEL NICOLSON. 


The National Church 


The Anglican Tradition in the Life of England. 

Williams, Bishop of Durham. (S.C.M. Press. 6s.) 
MobestLy intended as a companion volume to The Free Church 
Tradition in the Life of England by Dr. Ernest A. Payne, this 
“ historical essay” by the Bishop of Durham is recognisable in its 
own right as a work of first-class intellectual distinction, well abreast 
of modern historical scholarship and enriched by practical experience 
of ecclesiastical administration. It is marked by a judicious temper, 
by a steady and penetrating insight, and by a literary grace and 
discipline not always to be met with in the writings of professional 
historians. It is also a masterpiece of compression. The work is 
essentially a historical summary and exposition of the “ Anglican 
experiment ” regarded as “the endeavour to hold together in real 
communion those whose distinctive traditions are Evangelical or 
Liberal or Anglo-Catholic.” This experiment, although historically 
conditioned, is grounded hot upon expediency but on principle. 
The well-worn phrase, via media, suggests an intention of compromise 
which is easily misleading. The Elizabethan Settlement, which 
found its supreme interpreter in Hooker, exhibits less a conscious 
avoidance of extremes as such than “a positive sense of direction 
in its best and leading minds.” Not less significant and decisive, 
though barely noticed in these pages, was the period of the Exile; 
the Church that was restored with Charles II knew what it stood 
for, because jt had had to defend the Anglican tradition with its 
back to the wall. (The two darkest hours in the history of the 
Church of England were 1650 and 1851.) 

Two threads run through the Bishop’s narrative: the State-connec- 
tion, which has been “ both a steadying and a retarding influence,” 
and the recurring phenomenon of clerical poverty consequent upon 
successive rises in the cost of living, and necessitating such expedients 
as pluralities, non-residence, or, in our own more deccrous days, the 
regrouping of parishes. Both these threads can be traced back behind 
the Reformation into the later Middle Ages. What Dr. Williams has 
to say about the State-connection should be read in conjunction with 
what the Archbishop of York has written in The Claims of the 
Church of England. At least he is not overawed by the very singular 
obiter dictum of Professor Powicke, which is now so often and so 
deferentially quoted: “The one (sic) definite thing which can be 
said about the Reformation in England is that it was an act of State.” 
(The earlier version read “.. . . that it created a State Church.”) It 
is true, as the Bishop says in a significant aside, that “ the whole cause 
of the Reformation had so involved the machinery of the Church 
in the toils of the State that almost any ecclesiastical attempt at 
freedom of action could be delayed or thwarted by legal contrivance.” 
But one result of political influence upon the Reformation Settlement 
is that heresy-hunting has never been a normal recreation of the 
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Church of England; and in other respects also both Church and 
Nation have benefited from the State-connection. Where it was 
a nuisance, as in the colonial and missionary dioceses overseas with 
their very different problems, it was abolished in due course. At 
home its influence has been mitigated by “the parson’s freehold ”; 
and Bishop Thirlwall and Archbishop Garbett have alike borne 
witness that the ordinary Anglican incumbent is seldom aware of 
the tyranny under which he is supposed to labour. Even the method 
by which English bishops are appointed is sometimes regarded by 
other Churches of the Anglican Communion with envy rather than 
with reproach. The conditions of Establishment may require 
revision; but we should be rash to suppose that almost any alternative 
would be preferable to the present condition of affairs. It is note- 
worthy that Dr. Williams has a good word for Archbishop Tait, 
who is conventionally regarded as the worst example, at least in 
modern times, of an Erastian Primate. Perhaps the time has come 
for the life of Tait to be re-written and for his policy to be reassessed. 
The outcome, whether favourable or adverse, of that investigation 
might have a cautionary value. CHARLES SMYTH. 


Island Creatures 
Letters from Skokholm. By R. M. Lockley. (Dent. 15s.) 


Tue Letters by Mr. R. M. Lockley, who has written much on 
Skokholm before, are addressed to his brother-in-law while a 
prisoner of war in Germany. Mr. Lockley explains in his introduc- 
tion that they have been edited and enlarged, and this is obvious, 
for they read more like natural-history lectures. The book’s mair 
appeal is to lovers of islands, for the author has always been that, 
and the smaller and the more inaccessible the island the more does 
he love it. He has written previously a valuable monograph on 
the shear-waters, and these Letters contain further extremely in- 
teresting information about them—in particular discoveries of their 
journeys and their powers of quick return home from long distances. 
These discoveries have been made by ringing. With the help of 
friends 2,746 shear-waters were ringed at Skokholm between 1935-38. 
Sixteen of these ringed birds were recovered, only one of them within 
a year of its birth, five in the following year, nine in the second 
year and one in the third year. A skua released at Start Point, South 
Devon, reached its home at Skokholm in ten hours, after having been 
taken by boat to the mainland and thence by train to Devonshire. 
If as seems probable, it returned all the way by sea, and therefore 
round Land’s End, it covered 200 miles in ten hours. So far as 
is known these shear-waters do not normally visit the Mediterranean, 
and yet one of these birds, released at Venice, got home in exactly 
a fortnight. Mr. Lockley wisely admits that, although these facts 
prove the wonders of migration and orientation, they do not explain 
them. There is no real explanation ; the thing remains a marvel. 
The Letters deal with all the life of the island, its animals, birds, 
insects and flowers. I was most fascinated by the seals, and should 
have liked more about them. The bird story which pleased me 
most was the dip of two young ravens, some time after their release, 
in recognition of Mr. Lockley’s daughter as they flew past her. I 
have a hearty dislike of woodcuts to illustrate birds or flowers, and 
not even Mr. Tunnicliffe can eradicate it, although admittedly he 
has made some good shots, in particular of a peregrine, a wren, and 
a flying barn owl. Some of his other fliers, in particular the gold- 
finches and the duck, are to my eye clean misses. They don’t look 
like that to me, and I doubt if a woodcut will ever give a real im- 
pression of them. ANTHONY BuxTON. 


Fiction 
Hidden Faces. By Salvador Dali. (Nicholson and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 
The Takers of the City. By H.R. Hays. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d.) 


By Peter Traill. (Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue first venture of a highly successful painter into the field of 
creative writing is bound to arouse a great deal of interest. What 
view of life, one wonders in the case of Mr. Dali, lies behind those 
singular and melancholy landscapes littered with unrelated mineral, 
vegetable and visceral objects and protuberances, and exhi — 
every sign of the deliberate cultivation of hysteria? Hidden Face 


Golden Oriole. 


answers such questions uncontrovertibly. Mr. Dali is a romantic 
aesthete of the most unblushing and irrepressible kind. His high- 
flown, sultry and melodramatic novel is a typical manifestation of 
the literary current which was dealt with so exhaustively scme years 
ago by Professor Praz in The Romantic Agony. It is strange that 


such a work, so reminiscent of the Gothic school of the early nine- 
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teenth century and of the snobbish-aesthetic of the fin de stécle (the 
English reader will be continually reminded of Wilde and Beardsley), 
should be produced by so emphatically “ modern” an artist as Mr. 
Dali is commonly supposed to be. I have seldom read a novel of 
the contemporary scene so sublimely lacking in all sense of con- 
temporaneousness, or indeed of actuality, whether economic, social or 
personal. 

Passion is Mr. Dali’s chief subject: the highly-coloured and 
sybaritic grande passion of the beautiful Madame Solange de Cléda 
for the handsome and perverse Count Hervé de Grandsailles who, 
in the true Romantic tradition, is not only a connoisseur of all the 
arts, including those of seduction and sensual pleasure, but moreover 
possesses “two great trunks of books . . . among which the most 
esoteric ancient treatises of satanism and magic had their place along- 
side of the most rigorous scientific monographs of modern biology.” 
Solange and the Count are conversing: 

‘The beauty and nobility of your answer oblige me now not to 
conceal my shameful question from you. Would you be willing to 
step down from your present pedestal to become merely my mistress, 
even knowing that I don’t love you?’ 

“*T have already answered you—yes! ’” 

“© Well,’ said Grandsailles, suddenly moved, ‘it’s even less than 
that! And it’s also so much more! What I want of you...” and 
he rested his forehead for a few seconds in the hollow of his hand. 

* Sc lange gently drew his hand from his face. ‘* You are going to 
leav e again,’ she said reproachfully, ‘without telling me what it is! ’ 

‘© Yes! I can’t today,’ the Count answered, resuming his coldness, 
‘but I promise to tell you next time. Today I wanted to tell you 
about my liaison with Lady Chidester-Ames ; this passion has left 
ravages in my spirit, of a kind I could never have imagined.’” 

To keep up this sort of nonsense, with really unflagging energy, 
through 359 pages, is an accomplishment of no mean order, and I 
can only explain it by assuming Mr. Dali’s complete sincerity: I am 
quite certain he is not pulling the reader’s leg. While reading it, 
I amused myself by noting the most strikingly recurring words, often 
an index to a writer’s mind. They were “ flesh,” “passion” and 
“pride,” a corpus of nouns qualified by the favourite adjectives 
*voluptuous,” “seductive” and “immaculate,” and the unusual 
“ biological.” One cannot recommend this novel to adult readers, 
who will find it tiresome; nor will it recommend itself to the mass of 
fiction addicts, who will find it “advanced” and “ shocking.” No 
doubt it will find its own level, among that species of literature 
known as “queer,” and achieve an obscure but steady sale in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 

Despite its fancy jacket, The Takers of the City is by no means 
just another period costume piece, but a historical novel of real merit 
about the settlers of the Ciudad Real district in New Spain, in the 
year 1545. Mr. Hays keeps his eyes firmly on the realities of life, 
and in the course of his novel manages to bring unobtrusively to 
our attention the truth that social questions, such as the relationship 
of the Spanish conquerors to the life and culture of the defeated 
Indians, are inextricably intertwined with the need for personal en- 
lightenment and regeneration. Thus in the end the young Ricardo de 
la Fuente, arriving in Mexico with the expectation of a life of 
luxurious idleness, decides to release his slaves and to cultivate his 
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land with the sole help of the Indian girl who, first his enforced 
concubine, has become his cherished wife ; while the Bishop, Las 
Casas, fighting a relentless war by political and legislative means on 
behalf of the oppressed naturals, comes in a moment of illumination 
to the decision to renounce his bishopric and to work on among his 
people as a humble friar. This is a good, solid, satisfying novel, much 
above the average of current historical—or other—fiction. 

Golden Oriole is a well-told story that stands out distinctively from 
the ranks by its narrative competence and the skill with which the 
author creates a gathering atmosphere of tension and foreboding 
among the little loveless group of well-to-do and idle people of the 
immediately pre-war period whose lives are dominated by two or 
three decisive events in their own lives of twenty years earlier. The 
book’s elusive quality seems to conceal a possible uncertainty of 
touch ; one is not quite satisfied by the conclusion. For all that, 
once begun this novel holds the attention to the last, intriguing page. 

S. SAVAGE. 


Shorter Notices 





The Golden World of “ King Lear.” By G. L. Bickersteth. (Oxford 


University Press. 3s.) 


PROFESSOR BICKERSTETH suggests that Lear has more meaning for 
us than for an age which knew not Himmler, Belsen and Nuremberg. 
He analyses with subtle erudition the total effect of the play, and 
presents it as “a vision of human life and destiny, sombre because 
tragic, but . not so sombre as to kill hope.” ‘To experience 
Sartre’s Men Without Shadows, now at Hammersmith, is to have 
a negative response to nihilism ; to live through Lear is to feel exalta- 
tion at man’s unconquerable mind. Men respond with “ that blend of 
wonder and fear which we call awe” to Lear’s terrific exhibition of 
stoical patience. The professor finds this word “ patience ” recurring 
in the play with a frequency second only to “ nature,” and he suggests 
that Shakespeare was unconsciously inspired by a story from 
Christian mythology. “We are confronted with suffering made 
divinely beautiful.” This British Academy lecture for 1946 is an 
exciting philosophical interpretation. It is tempting to cross swords 
with its author over the comic aspect of the Fool, and over his 
insistence that Shakespeare viewed his art “as the handmaid of 
ethics, an illustrative guide to the unphilosophical of the practical 
difference between living virtuously and otherwise.” But surely 
Shakespeare is the least didactic of the poets, and whereas many of 
his contemporaries emphasised the moral of retribution at the 
tragedy’s end is he not content to close Lear on the human note, 
with not a word about the mysterious power which has made 
shambles of the lives of innocent and guilty men alike? 


Transformation 4. Edited by Stefan Schimanski and Henry Tree 
(Lindsay Drummond. 8s. 6d.) 

THe theme of this fourth issue of Transformation is “the power 
within us ”—the title of a book on Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, a sixteenth- 
century Spanish gentleman, who, shipwrecked on the shores of 
America and deprived of all contacts with civilisation, found he 
possessed strange powers of healing. Writers with varying back- 
grounds—Canon Demant, Henry Miller, Dr. Martin Johnson, the 
physicist, and others—comment on Cabeza de Vaca’s journey. ‘There 
is an essay by Berdyaev on the conscience of the Russian people, a 
section on Saint Exupéry, discussions on French, Russian, Spanish 
and American literature, recent French (translated) and American 
verse, and at the end a fiction section including a sketch by Saroyan. 
Indeed, there is a vast amount to read—much of it only vaguely 
connected with the “theme.” The miscellany suffers from a certain 
pomposity—one essay begins, “ There is no dualism in the cosmos ” 
—and gives the impression that to some of the contributors words 
are valuable for their own sakes apart from anything they have to 
convey. Hence there are some pretentious gymnastics. A certain 
heaviness also cannot be avoided when so much is translation ; even 
Guillaume Apollinaire is flattened out. Saroyan, of course, keeps 
his wide-eyed humour ; and there is a good deal of solid thinking 
especially in the first part of the book. 


Book Notes 


THE text of Barabbas, William.Douglas Home’s play of prison 
lite, which has had such a deserved success during its run in London, 
is being published in a few days’ time by Messrs. Longmans. The 
edition is illustrated with a series of excellent photographs of the 
recent London performance, and has a foreword by H.M. Com- 
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missioner of Works, Sir Alexander Paterson. The play reads as well 
as it acts, and, as Sir Alexander says, Mr. Home “ has performed a 
real public service by giving to a wide public his experience of prison 
life.” 

* * * * 


Longmans also announce, for publication in September, a bio- 
graphy of the French moralist (and writer of pensées which Chateau- 
briand admired), Joseph Joubert (1754-1823). Those interested in 
Joubert have had previously to rely on Sainte-Beuve’s essay in the 
Causeries du Lundi and on one article by Matthew Arnold. Joubert 
has now found a biographer in the person of Miss Joan Evans, well 
known for her studies of mediaeval life and architecture and for her 
book on her grandfather, Sir Arthur Evans, Time and Chance. 
Miss Evans’s last book, published in 1946, was a life of Madame de 
Serilly, and thus covered the same period as her new work. 

* * * 


Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, author of the famous Memoirs of a 
British Agent, and who was Director-General of the Political Warfare 
Executive during the late war, has written a detailed and personal 
account of his six years in war-time Government Service. Putnam 
announce its impending publication, under the title Comes the 
Reckoning. 

* * * * 


A composite view of the poetry of T. S. Eliot is to be published 
late next month by Dennis Dobson (T. S. Eliot: A Study of His 
Writings by Several Hands). It is edited by Mr. B. Rajan, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is intended as a “ reasonably detailed intro- 
duction to his poetry,” although it also contains an essay on his 

If this’ collection of essays is discriminating and con- 
this should prove a useful book. 

* * * * 


criticism. 
structive, 


A book bound to arouse great interest amongst those concerned 
with Anglo-American relations wil] be Letter from Grosvenor Square, 
by the Hon. John G. Winant, O.M. This is a personal record of 
Mr. Winant’s mission as U.S. Ambassador in London during the 
war, and may well throw a new and oblique light on the history of 
the years. Hodder and Stoughton are publishing Letter from 
Grosvenor Square this autumn at 12s. 6d. 


* * 


wal 


* * 


One of the most fascinating pieces of literary research ever written 
was published in this country just before the war: Flaubert and 
Madame Bovary. The author, Mr. Francis Steegmuller, had 
collected, and still more important collated, all the scattered evidence 
on the origins of Flaubert’s conception of Emma Bovary. The book 
shows, among other things, how the first stimulus to write Madame 
3o2ary came from an external source, Flaubert’s friend, Louis 
Bouilhet, and how meticulously and hard Flaubert worked over his 
novel. A new edition of this important book (for too long unobtain- 
able) is being issued by its English publishers, Messrs. oP a 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ANYONE who hoped or feared that the Government, having belatedly 
acknowledged that a crisis existed, would take really drastic steps to 
meet it must now be feeling either very disillusioned or very relieved, 
So far as investment is concerned, the implications seem to be 
rather discouraging. Admittedly, the mildness of the Government’s 
medicine robs the “bears ” of fresh ammunition. There is no capital 
levy, no forced loan, no increase in profits tax and no limitation on 
dividends, although Mr. Dalton has hinted at the possibility of an 
autumn Budget if inflationary pressures should show signs of getting 
out of hand. The “ bulls ” could argue—and some of them are already 
doing so—that the programme as unfolded to date adds up to more 
inflation. About £200,000,000 of goods are to be abstracted from 
domestic consumption and there is no suggestion that the Govern- 
ment is aiming—at least for the present—at reducing public spending 
power by anything like that amount. We are exhorted to save more 
and not to ask for higher pay, but there is no new fiscal step to prevent 
excessive spending. Obviously, fears of reducing incentive and of 
creating unemployment have caused the Government to hold back. 


AN ADJUSTMENT PHASE 

All this may seem to favour the argument that we are still in an 
inflationary phase and that in consequence equity share prices should 
move up. I am still unconvinced, however, that this conclusion is 
correct. For one thing, the heavy fall in Stock Exchange values which 
has already taken place is itself a deflationary influence, imposing a 
powerful brake on a good deal of luxury spending. Even more impor- 
tant, nobody really believes that this “austerity through kindness” 
plan is going to solve Britain’s crisis problem. The proposed import 
cuts do not bridge the gap between incomings and outgoings, and 
there is no certainty that the necessary redeployment of resources will 
take place or that the revised export targets will, in fact, be achieved 
The impression one gets is that the Government’s plans, hastily im- 
provised, are designed to keep things ticking over until the relief 
promised by the Marshall plan comes algng. 

If I could feel confident that American dollar help would be forth- 
coming quickly, I would be prepared to take a hopeful view of the 
immediate course of markets. The odds seem to be against any su 
favourable development. As the situation now presents itself, 
U.S. dollar credits will be exhausted in October and there is no pros- 
pect that the necessary adjustments can be made here in the few weeks 
that remain to us. Meantime, investors are suffering from a woeful 
lack of leadership, which is apparent in the wobbly condition of the 
gilt-edged market. Long-dated stocks have fallen to levels at which 
the yield is well over 3 per cent., and even the 20-year loans now offer 
returns of 2} per cent. So far, no official guidance has been vouchsafed 
as to the new basis on which Mr. Dalton hopes to consolidate his 
market, and until this lead is forthcoming one must expect a steady 
whittling down of security values. 














EQUITIES AND GOLD SHARES 

What are the implications for investors? I hesitate to generalise, 
because people view their investments in different ways. To those 
who are looking for capital appreciation my advice is to keep their 
powder dry. Prices in the speculative groups may go to stupid levels. 
For those who must remain invested there are home rail, electric 
supply or Argentine rail stocks standing at discounts on the take-over 
prices, short-dated Government bonds or good Preference shares 
giving high yields. Ordinary share portfolios should be overhauled to 
include shares in essential trades, like iron and steel and textiles, and 
exclude luxury shares. Finally, there are gold shares for the hard- 
bitten who do not mind fishing in troubled waters. I think the case 
for gold shares is being argued wrongly in many quarters, but for the 
long-term this group should give a good account of itself. 





To ensure regular receipt of The Spectator, readers are 
urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or to 
take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-return- * 
able. 

Subscription rates: 52 weeks, 30s. ; 26 weeks, 15s. 

Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remit- 
tance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. r. 
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« THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 438 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solurion of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
August 26th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















ACROSS 7. Such things are in common use. 
1. Shakespearian pensioners. (8 (8) , 
5. Flavourings largely composed of cold 8. J. W. Wells, for example. (8.) _ 
comfort. (6.) ll. It overcomes that sinking feeling. 
9. These, so to speak, may be made to (6.) ; ; 
scale. (8.) 14. Proverbially a pretty object in the 
10. Outstanding specimen of illumination. kitchen. (4, 6.) 
(6.) 16. They were bound to serve. (6.) 
12. The Lady of Shalott left the web 17. Manifestation. (8.) 
and this. (4.) 18. Fairy in the unsorted post. (8.) 
13. Use the pony (Anag.) 20. Friend of Dickens. (6.) 
1s They sell fish here, not language. 21. “ Battering the gates of heaven with 


(12.) storms of ——-” (Tennyson). (6.) 
19. Evidently these writers do not 23. They meet at meals. (5.) 
25. Arise in nuts. (4.) 


produce a great volume of work 
(12 SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 436 


AF ¥ € 
G > = § 


22. Examples from the past. (11.) 

24. Catty talk ) 

2¢ Suitable name for the 
daughter. (6.) 
Plant which, one might think, would 
be of medicinal value to horsemen 





Dn 


coiner’s 





(8 

Sheuted aloud 6 

rhe wares people used to buy from 
him required sticking. (8.) 


DOWN 


1. Horse with a high voice turns blue. 
6 


2. Tree full of bats. (6.) 
3. Christmas turned solitary. (4.) 
4. “ Much is the force of heaven-bred 


” 





- (Shakespeare (5S.) 
6. Charlotte Bronté took one of them $ 
for a novel. (10.) Ll ER 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 29th 
The winner of Crossword No. 436 is Miss M. S. Sutton, Kirkfell 
House, High Lorton, Cockermouth; Cumberland. 





By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 





Salt per eclion 
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PIRES Hovtzoves 


To those private citizens who feel that in Australia and New 
Zealand lies the way to a fuller life... . To those industrialists 
who may contemplate establishing a factory in these Dominions. . .. 
The Bank of Australasia offers the benefit of a long experience 
and practical knowledge of local markets and conditions. The 
Bank has been in existence for over one hundred years and has 
numerous branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
Enquiries are welcomed by the Overseas Department at the address 
giv en below. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, (Manager: G.C. Cowan) 





NO DEPRECIATION 


NO INCOME TAX 
"TO PAY | 


@ Investors seeking safety, a good 
return for their money and assurance 
that they can withdraw at short 
notice and at par any or all their 
capital, are Invited to write to the 


Planet Building Society. 


4% 
2: © TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
(equal to £4/1/10 taxable) 


Per annum 


From £1 to £5,000 (limit for any individual) | i 
can be Invested. Interest paid half yearly. | 





ESTD. 99 YEARS. ASSETS: £3,285,784. RESERVES: £224,000. 








Apply for particulars and accounts to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

















TH 
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PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Mim. 2 lines. Box No. 1/-+ extra. 
CCIDENT and sickness insurances 10/. yearly. Good 
life policies and annuities.—Hoswoop, Turvey, Beds. 
GREAT saving; Suits, Overcoais turned equal to new 
from 80s.; list free; good clothes need highest grade 
éuper tailoring.— Water's Sctentiric TusNiInG aNp TAILoR- 
ano Woass Lro., 46, Iiford Lane. Iiford Essex. (Dept. 76.) 
LL-AMERICAN MAGAZINES available. Time 55/-; 
Sat. Ev. Post 50/-. Incl. 1 year. For tull list send s.a.e. 
Witten, Lrp. (Dept. 38), 120 St. George's Rd., E.10. 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Esquire, Good Housekeeping, 
Look, Life, etc. Yearly subscriptions arranged to all 
leading magazines, ideal birthda, gifts 12 page descriptive 
bookiet.—Tuomas ano Co., 161-S Layton Rd., Blackpool, 
POLLO.—Art Magazine for Collectors. Published 
monthly St issue contains articles on Current 
Art Shows, Armour, Primitive American Art, Christie's, 
Pottery, Glass and yg Prices. Annual — 
£2.—-Apro..to, 10, Vigo St., W.1 Specimen copy 
RE YOU IN the London Telephone Directory?” No? 
4 Then how can your friends get in touch with you? 
It's very simple.—For details write to Dept. 19_ Funpers, 
Lto 77, Dean Street, London, W.1, or ‘phone Ger. 9050. 
/ SHADY tree, a boo« a seat, 
4 TOM LONG, my pipe—and life’s complete! 
UTHOR is prepared to teach (in his home) the art of 
writing short stories and novels to a limited number 
of beginners.-Tele. Primrose 3871, between 4 and 6 p.m. 
UTUMN PREVIEW..-The new Leodian modeis for 
Autumn together with the latest range of fine quality 
wool cloths are now ready Models to measure from 86/-,. 
Write today (postcard, please) for catalogue and patterns. 
Leopian (SP. 43) Union House Bridge Street, Leeds 2 
NANCER Sufferers.—Two patients (47396 ‘ona 47391) are 
in immediate need of dentures, costing £7 15s. each 
» are but two of many sad cases for whom funds are 
tly required Jewellery welcomed and sold.—NaTIoNaL 
¥ ror Cancer Reiser. Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, 














5.W.1 
YOUNTRYGOER, Ninth Book, with C.E.M. JOAD, Ethel 
Mannin, Sean O’Faolain, Introducing Ireland Finely 
illusd 2.6. Leading booksellers or (2/8) 58, Frith St., W.1. 
I ON’T SELL! that diamond ring. broach, pear! neck- 
lace, gold or silver articie before you get OUR offer. 
We pay the highest prices in London Valuations by 
Fellow Gemmologica!l Association Special attention to 
HAYES AND 


registered parcels Offers per return ~M i 

SONS, LTD., 106. Hatton Garden, E.C.1. Hol. 8177. 

I UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. “Learned in twelve 
2-hour postal lessons 





Send 3d, in stamps for frst 
lesson to (SR. 2). Dutton 92 Great Russel! St.. W.C.1 
Bx BANGS Would anyone at the sea exchange their 

house for 2 « weeks in Sept. for a cottage on the 
Cotswoid with 3 AA, electricity, bath, etc Box 130a,. 
Bond REGIONAL Trust, Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, New 

Bor st et, London, W.1 Telephone REGent 5983 





and REG 
a Bee INELY MATU RED and FILTERED CYDER (Sweet 





ind Di in hygienically cleaned cask Immediate 
deliv wh ¢ supp.ies last Acerensee envelope for prices. 
S Northgate Str G ter 
Hy ammocx: '!—.New ex-Gor 't Hammo k very strong 
- sisal string; ideal ag 3 your garden, 20s. each 
Carria free 4 at sect on or mey back H. Conway, 
Lrp (Dep. 2) s e Seowtnerten Cire h St., 5 
Hi AL'S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certs ‘ 
nite r typ and clean cases, but they re rret they 
cannot supp y new vers at present Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham (¢ t Road, yi 
8 bi. S wish to buy antique furniture or furniture of 
their own manufacture Will owners in the London 
area plea if particulars to Heat anp Son, 196, 
rottent i t Road, W.1 
I EAL'S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts tn good con- 
dition, pa arly those of Patchwork, Tufted, Hand 
quilted and Che ered Plaids, or those made up of Old 
Brocades Ww ‘ rs please send descriptions to HEAL 
ann Son. 196. Tottenham Court Road, W.l 


i Rest au rant Tottenham 
Morning Coffee, Lunch and Tea. 
the glass, chosen by T A. Layton 


Ww 
Hosea Al I T Y offered for approximately six months to 
overlook lake 


beautiful house in Geneva 
ge. hospitality desired in 

England ung Swiss (25).—Box l44a 
] OW to Stop Smoking. Suve money. Safeguard health 
Thousands cured. Send stamp for booklet of World 
Stanter Instirute Lo. (Dept. 11), 265, 














Famous Remedy 
Strand, London 
[ MVIStELE MENDINO.— Burnt. torn end moth-eaten 

arments invisibly mended tn two weeks, laddered 
stockings In three days. Call or send, marking damage.— 
Bet INVISIBLE MENDERS LTD 22. New Bond St.. 


BOOK SHOPS 





— for Book Lovers 


Cobwebs, dirt and muddle no longer spell bookshop 
“atmosphere”, at any rate amongst new books. In 
Alfred Wilson’s shops you will find light, colour, and 
variety, extensive stocks and a friendly and helpful 
staff. To this we add efficient service and an order 
system which will ensure, in due course, the arrival 
of that special book which is always so annoyingly 
“reprinting”. 
ALFRED WILSON 
BOOKSELLERS LTD 


7 Ship Passage E.C.3 - 155 Victoria Street S.W.1 
11-14 Hampstead High Street N.W.3 











CLEOPATRA IN 
THE TIDE OF TIME 


(MARCH 12th, 1947] 


(WILLIAMS & NORGATE: 12/6) 


By the author of A History of Fire and Flame 





Here, unabridged, are the first reviews: 


THE OBSERVER: ~ At the Theatre” 
March 23rd 

Mr. Oliver C. de C. Ellis sets out in Cleopatra in the 
Tide of Time (Williams and Norgate, 12s. 6d.) to 
rescue Cleopatra from all those who have scandalized 
or belittled her name. This involves a lively reinvesti- 
gation of her actual career and an analysis of the 
numerous Cleopatra plays. The result is a galloping 
review of our theatre from Senecan to Shavian modes 
and a game of cherchez la femme from Samuel 
Daniel to Miss Leigh of Denham 

Mr. Ellis's Cleopatra is a fine lady of Macedonian 
Greek origin who takes her Egypt, especially its 
religion, seriously and views herself as Isis incarnate. 
The gipsy wanton vanishes amid the better intentions 
f &@ priestess-queen. Egypt was a powerful potential 
enemy on the Roman fringe and this brilliant Queen 
could outwit the pillars of the Roman world. Hence 
later Roman history and gossip threw mud at the 
ae md as the Elizabethans bespattered the Maid of 
Orleans 

The work of rescue (once undertaken by Dr. Kemble 
in his entertaining book “Idols an Invalids"’) is 
continued by Mr. Ellis, who pleads his case with 
ferocity, wit, relish, and resource. The Roman Church, 
like the Roman E mpi re, moves him to a most peppery 


(Ivor Brown), 








eloquence; his attitude to it is that of President 
Coolidge’s preacher to - n. “* He’s agin it.’ There is 
plenty of fight in Mr. Ellis, who, when finished with 


the Romans, pagan ae Holy, joins Mr. Agate in 
hammering the venerable pate of G. B.S. No doubt 
Bernard can take it, and it is only fair to say that 
both hammerers mir guable swihes with compli- 





ments beyond “ae, " 
EAST _ANGLIAN \ gee TIMES: “Cleopatra Re- 
N iren 
‘ leopatre has t... maligned by the Romans Dr. 
Ellis portrays her as a Roy al priestess devoted 





to ter reli-ion ntifyir herself with and, on 
casion. her two husbands, Julius Caesar ind Mark 
Antony, with Osi: Having filled in her background, 


ut her great contemporaries in proper perspec- 











the writer turns to the plays that have been held 

ip as distorting mirrors to “ Egypt’s Queen.” He 
‘ ect quote nmarizes and f es judgment upon 
J s Caesar and “* Antony and 

* Marc Antoine,’ Daniel's 

patra.” Fletcher's “ False One and Dryden's 

Al for Love ind glances «ut others. Lustily he 
denounces the rubbishy E and absurdities 
f Shaw's Cre nd Cl recent pabulum 
for film producer insisting 1 calling the Shavian 





ncidentalls or 
i ting the B.B.C 
nd its ‘* in ‘nt news readers.” 

Anyone of literary bent, equipped with some know- 
iedge f the fields through which the author 
rampages with such gusto, will relish this lively 
ex ursion 
ere GUARDIAN: “ Books of the Day,” 
April 22 

Cleopetia in the Tide of Time, by Oliver C. de C. 
Ell: (Willams and Norgate, pp. xv. 287, 12s. 6¢€.), 
has been equipped, so its sub-title tells us, ‘* with 
backcicths from world history and the Englis 
Dr. Ellis, who wrote ‘‘ A History of Fire and Flame,” 
has vished this time to free the character of Cleopatra 
from the accretions of myth and drama which the 
yea have fastened upon it ne subject is a 
fascinating one, and he goes at it with astounding 
euergy. Starting with the Cleop a of antiquity, he 
lets loose one of those torrential rivers of original 
thought painstaking research, theoretical and 
practical dramatic criticism, and dubious philosophy 
which mus: alway be the despair of a reviewer and 
the delight o. any reader prepared to plunge in and 
swim with the flashing stream The river winds 
through ancient Rome, traverses the Renaissance 
landscape overwhelms Shakespeare, laps about 
Drvden (a flue study of the heroine of ‘ All For 
Love") and ts still running, if not always clear, at 
least fast and sparkling with malice, when it reaches 
Bernard Shaw’s Cleopatra play. But so to trace the 
outline o° this river is to give no idea of the com- 
bative good sense which so curiously consorts with 
facetious joke and important detail in the author's 
style An embarrassment of riches seems doubly 
wasteful, no doubt because our times are lean, but 
one cannot help rather wishing that Dr. Ellis could 
have presented his extremely interesting theme a 
litt © more economically. P. H.-W. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ Cleopatra,’ May 9th 

To Mr. Ellis’s persuasive and penet rating piping the 
sweet serpent undoubtedly uncoils, only, alas, to 
vanish as a person into the rarefied air of schols arship 
She was, we can believe, neither the lass unparalleled 


ricature of Cleopatra ** Cl 
nowres not om 















whem Shakespeare made a heroine, nor the half 


kitten. whole mouse, at which Shaw, who it is argued 
should have known so much better, poked such 
outrageous fun But is it any more satisfactory to be 
told she was merely Isis on earth, some demi- goddess 
who needed an Osiris as a partner that completed a 
rite? I* was, it seems, not love but religion that held 
the East in fee Whatever disappointment may be 
felt at the result of th‘s investigation, there can be 
nothing but approval for its manner. As an ex- 
cursion into historical and dramatic criticism, this ts 
a brilliant essay, original, scholarly and provocative 


Ve “ Orderins " books seems not to “ work” 

nowadays: but 12/6 to the POETRY LOVERS 

FELLOWSHIP, 16 Heaton Road, Manchester 20, will 
bring you this book by return post. 
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T- IS GUY’S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends 
all over Britain who have sent their old felts iq 
response to these appeals. i 
or small quantities, and will be accepted glad 
Aprsa, Secretary, Guy's Hospital, London rides. §.E.1. 
AMAICAN Imported Cigars.—‘ Senesco ” 
port, 54 inches, 96s per box of 2s: 5 inches, 
87s. 6d. per box of 25. Post free.—Henry Borrertt. anp 
i ad Regent Street. London, W. 1. Established 1840 
L ®t URERS on any subject provided for audiences of 
4 any size, in any district.—BritisH-OVERSEA SyNovicare, 
Lecture’ Service, BCM/Barkston, W.C. 1. 
UNCH and Wine at Layton’s Wine Room, 2a, Duke 
St. (by Manchester Sq.), W.1. Welbeck 8808. 
AY ARRIED couple, teachers, no children, require Fiat, 
Cottage, Bungalow, within reach Londonu.—Hoxree- 
man, 84, Landsdowne Place, Hove 
N AYFAIR MAID sells mode! gowns on commission with. 
4 out coupons. Alterations.—6, Derby Street. Turzon 
Street. W. 
ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS. Heal’s can now under- 
take repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and metal 
spring mattresses.—Heau’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd.. W.1 
IDDLE-AGED War Widow, good appearance, shy, seeks 
4 to share expenses for September holiday.—Box li3a 
N INIATURES exquisitely painted on ivory from photo- 
graphs by Exhibitor, R.A. erate fee. Specimens 
sent.—J., 28. Chorley Rd., Parbold. Lancs 
N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. 
4 re-directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23. 
TEW Groundsheets, double texture, 78in. x 36in., 15/- 
pt each. New Plastic Tabecloth.. 54in. x 54in., in green 
blue, 25s. each. All goods carr. free Satisfaction or money 
back.—H. Conway, Lip. (Dept 48), 174, Stoke Newington 
Church Street, London, N.16 
RDINARY writing at 100-120 words per minute. All 
languages Test lesson 3d.—Durtons Sreepworos 
,S51) 92-3, Great Russel] Street, W.C.1. 
AYON Art Silk Parachute Material All new. Fine 
quality. Long panels with no cross-seams. Ideal for 
making Curtains, Blouses, Undersets, Pyjamas, Scarves, ete 
Limited stocks only. Parcels, £3 each, p.f. Satisfaction or 
money refunded guarantee Cheques, etc., to BRADLEY Bros 
(Dept. SR), Merchants, Willington Bedford 
I HEUMATISM and ALLIED COMPLAINTS. New hope 
for sufferers. Send for free brochure describing revo- 
lutionary new treatment.—Write ScorrisnH LABORATORIES, 
Lrp., Dept F., 11, Bulstrode Street, Welbeck Street, W.1. 
GFA. sun, sand. Poet’s Village. Lovely bathing. Orchard 
garden Small. quiet, guest house Five gens. pw 
Sept. vac.—Wyke Cottage, Feipham, Bognor Regis, Sussex 
SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES ONLY.—If you cannot 
\ sell your work, send it to the Literary Agents who 
gg RUSHWORTH CROMPTON, LTD., 40, Pall 
Mal!. London, S.W 
SOLID Oak Eotsceter Butts. also garden tubs for 
flowers or shrubs, various sizes. Garden stonework 
craay paving, etc Catalogue from Batpwick, 52, Grosvenor 
Street. London, W.1 
‘PORT with Figures (hide and seek with the numerals 
1-10). A booklet, post free 3s.—Mark Savage, Upper 
Basildon, Reading 
STAIRS BLAZING . but ESCAPF certain for you and 
i’ family (irrespective height of bedroom), if Automatic 
DAVY installed Average cost £10 Details 1d. stamp 


Letters 
we 








Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr.), Lrp.. Northwich 20, Cheshire 
SOUTH AFRICA.—Al] information for the Engi n 
b Conditions, openings, possibilities of travel, fror e 
Set ler Magazine, 1s. monthly, 13s. yearly.—Write, nu 
05. Cape Times Building, Cape Town 
iextits manufacturing company of Ist cl. repute nq 
pelled to leave present office. seeks accomm« dat w 
(shared or otherwise), for London representative.—-Box 4 


scead 
7 IS pioneer book may change the world With ¢t 
ision on the horizon. film producers more than states- 
» the fs ations in their hands. You can n 
he Pp their tack by eliminating 
negative in their films and ac entuating the po: 
How? Read ‘‘ The World Is My Cinema,” by E 
M. M. Robson, 12s. 6d.—Sipnevan Society, 9, Eastb 
Court. Kensington, W.14 : 
lg LET, Furnished Entirely 
country house, South §S 
room, kitchen, bath, etc 
easy reach of buses and trains Facing South to lov 
garden Long let preferred Refs.—Box 135a. 
TEYRADE Associations, Companies, Societies, etc., im 
to share use of office and secretariat with exi 
Trade Association in London.—Box 136a . 
WV SERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature 
Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the 
Lonpon ScHoot or JourNaLism—the only schoo] under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors REDUCED 
FEES Special courses in Journalism. Short Stories 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Eng Literature. 
Personal tuition by correspondence. No time limit. F 
advice and Booklet from_ Prospectus Dept., LSJ. 
57, Gordon Square. London W.C.1. Mus. 4574 


SHORTHAND 
AN EASY POSTAL COURSE 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Success in 24 hours spare time in your own home. 
Only 4 lessons. You learn . . . aS you write .. . as 
you spell ...the ‘ key” is the English alphabet | 
Speed up to 120 words a minute in a short while. 
You start writing shorthand from the first lesson. 
Interesting . . . absorbing . . . invaluable. Individual 
tuition until success. Earn a bigger salary ; secure 
a better appointment. Send 3d. in stamps for 
prospectus to:— 









self-contained wing 
set; 2 bedroms, 
‘Secluded, but wi 


[= 





1 
y 
ted 
“ 








The Principal, 
ORTHIC EXPRES 
SHORTHAND CORRESPONDENCE 
30, Craven Street, London, W.C.2. 




















PURELY PERSONAL 





HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that my 

wife is not authorised to pledge 
my credit except for the purchase 
of King Six Cigars (1/6d. each). 














EE 4s 
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friends Y¥PING i Duplicating.—Literary and commerc c | + Epwakn’s ScHoo., Bikmincuam, 15.—-Music MasiErR 
felts in 1 Dr personal service, 14 yrs.’ exp Exc s A wanted for January, 1948, to organise music in the 
n large Shorthand Terms reasonable.-—-MARGUERITE WALLIS t schoo] generally and to undertake some piano and organ 
by the Halifax P).. Leeds, 12 tuition._Candidates should write to the Heap Masrer indi- 
5.E.1 YNIVERSITY Lecturer (28), single, requires accommoda- cating their special interests and their qualifications 
ed Im. l tion in or near London. Breakfast and evening meal, ( RGANISING Accountant, of wide industrial and com. 
inches, P week-ends.—P. R. Beit, Botany Dept., mercial experience, desires Assignments Advanced 
LL AND > London, W 1 systems, with jabour-saving methods, in Financial, Cost, 
d 1840. ANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of Order. Budgetary Control and Group Accounting.--Box 137a 
hnees of id. Send Registered Cash or offer by ART-TIME General Secretary req. by an Educational 
YDICATE, y's 19. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester,4 Body. Must have office accom.-—Write, stating age, 
OMAN of travel] and understanding (widow) wishes to ualifications and salary required to Box No. 142a 
. Duke Wwe veet elderly lady or gentleman; share home (coast [ SDERGRADUATE (26) desires employment, non-com- 
$ “Separate or combined basis iggestions.—Box 140a mercial, pref. outdoor, til) end August; also second 
© Fiat, + YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.-REGEent t pptember.-Box ldla : 
1oLTER- Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate. W.8 TNIVERSITY or Epinsurcu.--The University Court in- 
“OO sheets good white bank typing paper 4to., 46 vite applications for the post of LecTureR in CLAssicaL 
1 with. od Ex 50's: 36 Post pd —W. Trimsiz, Enniskillen, UK ARCHAEOLOGY. The Lecturer would also be required to take 
Curzon pcp Be vvred en dion chained part in the work of the Department of Latin He would 
a ha aie 3 e expected to take up duty in October, 1947 Salary £500, 
under. EDUCATIONAL rising to £650 per annum; initia! placing according te 
metal RDMORE, WILLES RD.. LEAMINGTON SPA.—Educ. experience and qualifications..-Applications with the 


ackward and delicate boys needing a happy home. names of two referee shoull be sent to the SECRETARY 



















seeks ; sly he University as soon as possible 
. received Junior & Senior depts. Absolutely pA . See 
soto: Organised ‘games. Visual Fils education. ” Qualited Jixe imretuy Histoay. The University Court, invite 
- rani ames, Jisus il ation a ’ ong 7 aEVETSEt » ! 
cimens Mat (SRN). Graduate BR. io bet vacancies applications for this Lectureship. The course to be given 
ing to extension of premises.—Prospectus from E. L. will also include a certain amount of American history. 
Letters Jonts M.A., M.Sc., B.Ped.. Ph.D. M.D. (Associate Prin- The appointment will date from October Ist, 1947. Salary 
Te 14 in the range of £500 to £650 per annum, according to 
15 - WHICHEL EY HALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL for bovs. qualifications and experience._-Applications, with names of 
eney ( 7-14 : we surroundings. large estate, home A ee» aye gg = ble 2 a a 
= rodu ndividual attention by qualified teaching and pat Bh ~~ BS A ey 
‘ington staff A few vacanci Se ber YANTED.—Crafts Teacher for small nursing home for 
or pI oO pectus on ieee w % a W nerve cases (14 beds) near London. Usual indoor 
®. All Chicheley Hall Newport Pagnall. Bucks crafts; interest in gardening desirable but not essential. 
DW ORGS North Crawley 23 Comfortable quarters in staff hostel. Meals with patients, 
A CLANDON RECTORY SCHOOL, nr. Guildford, Candidate should be ready to help in other departments 
Fine surrey. Prep. School. Headmaster: Rev. C : i required. Initia] salary, £10 per month.—Box 145a 





NICE, capable and not prentious educated women, 
highest references, would run sma!) establishment. 
Single lady or elderly gentleman. South-West England only. 
Good cooks, etc. Reasonable salary Good quarters asked. 


yn Exams. July 3lst 
scholarships of £20 and 3 
s SQ 

st, Horsham, Sussex, for boys 








{7 
¥ AVESTON HALL 



























Wand girls p: eparatory age. Sound education; family Box 138a. 
_ ife. individua ee graduate staff Also Senior — =e 
ronies, eee ee ee EXHIBITIONS 
Wet A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE.—Unique, RT OF THE MAYA INCA AZTEC.—Beaxetey Gaitenies, 
chard 4 personal No text-books needed Fee £6 6s.—For F 20. Davies eet 
a syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 27a A SUMMER E IBITION of modern paintings opens on 
oe x i yey Sen oe by = poten) , waar - 4% August 6th at the Arcane GaLteny, 28. Old Bond &t., 
‘ Ness “lat 02. Gt. Titchfield St NOYLES ART GALLERY Pictures of Jamaica by 
> wae ‘T. GODRIC’S COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIAL AND I RHODA JACKSON. Daily 9-6 “till 23rd August (ine. 
Pall . ALLIED CAREERS, 49. Fitzjohn’s Avenue, London, Sats.). Adm. free.--121, Charing Cross Roa Ww.c2 
t A sound training for good Dosts | EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134. New Bond Street, W.1. 
4 an ——_———_—— - se 4 Sickert to Hodgkins. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 
r ORTRAIT PAINTINGS OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A 
bvenor APPOIN’ r ‘ME NTS—VACANT & WANT ED collection of portraits dating from the 16th Century 
occurs for an Assistant General Secretary to the present day NoW on view at Hea's, 196, Totten- 
- mons 3.B.C. Staff Association. The duties of the ham. Court Road 
ie will | “ine ude organisation and publicity, and assist- ECENTLY arri the Continent—cok . repro= 
ont a n trade nion negotiations for all grades of R ductions of Monet zanne, Rousseau, Rovault, ete.— 
ans permanent broadcasting employee The salary offered is PnHoenrx GALLery, 38 iam IV St., Foe ay Cross. 
’ £550--£700 p.a dependant on qualifications The Mon.-Fri 9.30-6 
= post is pensionable Applications should be Série FOR PICTURES.—A display of pictures in 
» the GeneraL Secretary, B.B.C. Staff Association settings of antique and modern furnishings—Heau’s, 
—— H Victoria Street Westminster S.W.1, ma Tottenham Court _Road, W.1. F 
Ro A sistant, Secretary and should reach him not later _ — 
. a ay. Sept ember 30th 
Berson THE RED MAIDs' SCHOOL. WESTBURY- ENTERTAINMENTS 
- ON-TRYM (Founded 1627 The Governors of the , 5700) uy Ito > cpE 
ba tic above-named Endowed Direct Grant Grammar School wes. Fas, Oe ° 40 <4 ns Bales 
\ te applications for the POST OF HEADMISTRESS, y- - ig wi x ; 


which has become vacant on the appointment of Miss — AL oe a. 53rd Seasc n 
ates- Walpole as Headmistress of Wycombe Aktbey School. The : 
n J School consists of 80 Boarders who are supported by the 
Foundation, and 135 Day Gir!s Applicants must not be 
more than 45 years of age, and must have obtained an 





Henry Woop PROMENADE CONCER 
Nightly at 7.30 until Sept. 13 (Sundays "encepted). 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 

B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 








a Honours Degree or its equivalent at a University in the Conductors 
, United Ki neg The successful applicant will be re- Basi. CAMERON J Sir Aprian Bovtr. 
. ° = 1 1 the a ae t ~ .— jar ys 1948.— Associate Condu ctor: STANFORD ROBINSON 
* I rticulars may e obtaine rom REDERICK Tickets: 3/6 to at Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 
in Ts w ru Be » with whom applications = —_, oe 2.000 Promenade nth seating for 440), 2/-, available 
y not later than 17th September. 1947 nightly at doors only. a 7 — 
\ ALE Anti-Red-Taper wants interesting job, home or 
= 4 abroad (Age 31.) French, German, et —Box 1334 D 
on Workseasohn 


= HOLIDAYS? 
Y Dgwoy” 
































I olidaying out-of-season? It's a good ideal 
After September we can accomodaté 
BO M B AY you. Please write to the Hotel you 
choose... all ideally situated ... each 
COLOMB 8) Z one equally desirable. 

1 Corrle Hotel Corrie, Arran. 
’ CA t CUTTA Sousa Hotel Brodick, Arran. 
| Lamlash Hotel Lamlash, Arran. 
; Crawford Hotel Crawford, Lanarkshire, 
: Douglas Arms Hotel Douglas, Lanarkshire, 
: —— Clydesdale Hotel Lanark. 
s os 7 Caledonian Hotel Lanark, 
Black Bull Hotel Killearn, Stirlingshire, 
ELLERMAN y) Gartocharn Hotel Lochiomonside. 
Balloch Hotel Balloch, Lochlomonside, 
t that Allsa Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire. 
op King’s Arms Hotel Girvan, Ayrshire, 

mq PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 

3 co wit (Glasgow) Ltd. 

1 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASCOW, C.3 

VAPEX |2 nny 

104.7, me Street, London, —4 TISHTRUSTHOTELS 
.c.3. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY : a ; S. McDOUGALE. 
— 75. Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. General Manager .... ) : 





we. 
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IALTO—OPEN CITY (A).—Eng. «ubtitles. Fy 
begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m. Suns. 4.30 and 7. 3. 
VHEATRICAL Ganven Party and Cricser Matcn at 


Kennington Oval on Sept. 9th. Tickets, stands (res.), = | o LLANGURIC, near Ltenigiene. Between Shrewsbury 
20s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; admission, 3s. before the day and 5s. 5 and Aberystwyth. BLACK LION HOTEL. 
: r r > (Tel.: 3). Terms £7 7 _* week; hot and cold water 

= w= 





on the day 
= Ale a one = ———— > electric light, plentiful country fare 5,000 acres of 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. . Rough Shoot ne. =. ‘Useee Ww mi ey bag; approx. 
USTRIA and YUGOSLAVIA can now be visited again . 1 RST. PARK GL ; 
For particulars of exclusive arrangements for holidays Personally and independently Sitanted Seana ry ; one HOTEL. v7 beautitlly 
t . ri ‘ : j “ , : A — 
Da ma lan Const tan one fe dayst eras Se ee bam Mra open under the personal direction of Colonel : ak 
Foro inavet, Dept. G. Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchar.? recommended by po men te ig — — See eee ae 
Street OW.1 Abbey 2214 or ee sae pden an _ hoice is yours, a New Forest 
a otswo wliday this year 


EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 min. sea 1 min. shops and station. day 

I Comfortable Guest House, h. & c. all rooms. Separate A Al LVNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL hat ts your pl easure ? 
tables; Lounge. Terms moderate. Vacant September on. S ey OUT, enay A cove for a bathe? Sea fishing ? Riding 
wards.—Brochure from “ Lanars.” 5. Jameson Road A ad Ld food P At Co ae Bar ? 
8g n write t Situated hotel 

























































Bexhill i upe 
I RIDGE OF ALLAN, STIRLINGSHIRE ALLAN Wares MATLOCK. Manager: M. F. Bird. Tel.: Lynton 3236 
oret.—Ideai for holidays any season o e yea SMEDLEY’S GREA ITAIN 

All bedrooms fitted with running water, telephones and I am a4 part of all that 1 have met.” GREATEST HYDRO. Health its auth hag St 

electric fires (inclusive). Spacious lounges. Recreation Copies of the 1947 edition of my hardy annual | and medica} skill combi ne to make a nds for the 

ro om ballroom and billiards ~ Hard tennis cours, one "Let's Halt Aw hate " are now available at leading | *' —~ oy caused by a troubled age. Fx rther det ails 
ittin reen in lovel rounds. xcellent cuisine our- e to é mediey’s a = . 
pr oe heleien Terms on application to RESIDENT MANAGES booksellers. Profusely illustrated it describes some | }.. tt gag Secretary, Smedley’s Hydro, Matlock, 

"Phone Bridge of Allan 2293 450 of the really good hotels of Great Britain and | NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR 
YORNWALL.—Dobbin House, overlooking lovely Trevone Ireland. In case of diffic ‘ulty, copies cam be obtained | The Sunny Sussex Coast i HALL HOT: ae 

Bay, Padstow, welcomes you this autumn. 6 gns. weekly. post free 6/6, trom Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., Haltfax FS is Country House, ten mi nee — x eapec cl ial ly 

I Ome RNE—IHE CAVENDISH.—A_ de iuxe hotel on Castle § t, O 4. P base. Comfortable beds, plentiful f ee . 

4 on the Grand Parade, where you will find comfort, . wee xjor stables Hard tennis’ cou are. Own 
perfect aesyice and an excellent Cuisine By i BOURNEMOUTH Licensed. From 7 gns % Tel 7 Ninflel l Oso — 

— felephones in all rooms Cockta ar and Sun . HAZELWOOD HOTEL, Christ- | PULBOR f 
Lounge.—P. Crurcuman, Manager. ‘Telephone: East- church Road. A pleasing, charmingly, and modernly | “ A poy TH oP, Sussex. CHEQU ERS HOTEL 

bourne 2740 Pimm’s Ltd., Proprietors. equipped hotel where the coming winter can have no | comfort, « sunny location ( Old. 

Ee Sirectiy oppe BELLE VUE HOTEL (on sea front) terror: for visit Voss conveniently situated for | Farm and garden produce. varied and ap: 

F 4 directly, None te Pier. Accommodation 100. Excellent buses, cinemas, shops, churches and the East Cliff. | (invariably warmly pres ev and apps - —¥~- 
Wisine.« rone. 320 Lift. libera! catering Gar den view, overlooking the | riding, fishing. lovely walk: 3 pees t golf, 
WIRE. Paying guests desired. Comfortable country house, el - , id ishing, lovely walks 20 minutes sea, 1 hr. 

pines. Tel 1066 London; near station. License 
4 unting, horses I e.l., own sitting room, t icensed 

BE" --— BR ..3, By, Se FW HC BOURNEMOUTH. MANOR HEATH HOTEL, Derby | NR. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT CRAIG HOTEL. For 
‘Ss urborough’s tonic air is at its best Road, Eastcliff. A charming and comfortable mansion leisured Autumn or Winter residence, M unt Craig ts 

EK nade Private Hotel, where every bedroom with country house atmosphere, built ori ginally for a haven of contentment offering rooms, lovely 

ha Every comfort.—Tariff from MANAGER Lily Langtry. Central heating Excel cuisine. | View over the Wye, plenty of no ing country fare, 

ac carborough ’Phone 1411 - ne Ne age attention throughcut by resident pr opri etors. and lovely gardens Licer sed From 7 gns. according 

x TH, 8. "Deven —Pencanwicx HoTe,. Much soug e o seasor Llangarron 241 
4 after for winter residence on account of the genial BOURNEMOUTH, THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with | ST MAWES. CORNWALL. SHIP AND CASTLE 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. htg. private entrance to the Central Gardens, occupies a | HOTLL (Opposite Falmouth) On water’s edge, 

Gas fires and h. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops facing South Private baths and suites Dancing 

tion, overlooking sea. Tel. 3307. Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for Games room Good Continental cuisine Luxury 
Y OLDEN LION HOTEL. St Ives. Hunts. Grand coarse oviding good fare and a friendly environment. | cocktail bar and lounge. Plenty of spirits and choice 

G fis Gt. Ouse 12s. B. and B From 5) gns L Book now for Autumn and Winter months. wi Sunniest and warmest spot in England. Good 
DEAL holiday in Wales in home of professional artist. rel.: Bournemouth 7155. = ng, fishing and bathing. Apply direct (St. Mawes 

Suit students or amateur artists. Delightful sur- BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE | 2°26 or L. H. S. Ltd., 185 Dorset House, N.W.1. 

a 2} hrs. London. Accommodation, excellent food, HOTEL. Adi g the famous Royal West Norfolk (Welbeck 3836.) $ 
ath Personal tuition in painting and sculpture, models Golf Club. te-opened this year and completely re- SANDOWN. 1.0.W. OCEAN HOTEL Right at the 

@nd materials; 6) gns. inclusive.—Box 134a be decorated It offers golf, tennis, riding, swimming, water’s edge Over 100 Bedrooms Fully Licensed 

y Jt 4 rest! 1 holiday you need, miast some of Eng- sailing, dancing, and wild duck shooting in the winter | Cocktall Bar and Regeney Bar Dancing every night 

eliest countryside. you should come to months. Telephone Brancaster 17 to famous London Bands Excellent cuisine. Every 

CHELTENHAN. SPA. LA Rall ——— qqotre BRIGHTON, King’s Cli STEYNING MANSIONS ouarene..” Sandown 500 
tations, Offices or Agents.—Apply to Dept. 14, Town ; ~ = cellent cuisin ‘Sea Front. ESPLANADE HOTEL. A _ delightful 

for Guide, etc. Unique comfort and excellent cuisine. Sea Front, holiday hotel, recently re-opened. wit y sun 
TALIAN DE LUXE MOTOR COACH TOURS.—Lord Every room has own private bathroom “ en ome. seams tit ‘om the trond r Teleph — Tg _— 
Cecil Douglas and Mr. Ivor Py are pleased p ~4 ——, ——. —— 3 fire. Pully | pouses Limited 

recommend a series of unique 14-day tours covering vis icensec ift yarage. el 589 VIEW . - 

to Venice, Rome, etc., departures September 6th and fort- BROADWAY, WORCS. FARNCOMBE HOUSE HOTEL ae ew. ey ct! Agee ad oe 

nightly—inclusive fare 59 guineas) EARLY BOOKING AND COUNTRY CLUB. (750ft. up. Panoramic views | sun trap bang on the sea. Sunbath : the 1 X 

at iw Enquiries — wercemed, Ser all nme ot ae over the Vale of Evesham). Offers a home of B00d at the water’s edge Facilities for ‘all. sports. Tel: 
and and sea travel ENRY ALLAN 30NS RAVEL - livin 130 acres of grounds Produce from home | Seaview 2219 ire .. = ° 

oes _ — ay Wa et , AY aa Chambers, farm and gardens. The Broadway Golf = — 1 sipsourrn. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny 
8 egent Street : poten oa fortable Dormy Guest House adjoining . elephone seclusion a hundred yards from the sea e-tin 
oto fours! 3 or] mite . _ 4 ? 3 ea, this one-time 

Lito The Mediercancan Inand Fortsient™ Gioriogs | | GARLYON BAY, St. Austell, CLIFF HEAD HOTEL, | Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for winter 

1 c l Overlooks this lovely coast A delightfully intimate | warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service 
y, comfort and especially leisure Ask for illustrated fect comfort. 42 bed- | Und , E 

Booklet LaMMIN Tours, Ltp., 67, Blenheim Terrace, Lon- atmosphere and appointed for perfect « Talk Pro- ncer tne personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 

don, N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321 rooms. Excellent meals. Own full-size a 4 out). Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 

DEVON WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, Milton jector. Club Licenc e. Golf, Tennis (indoor : an bones SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the sea 
e Damerel, Holsworthy Teil.: Milton Damerel 252. Badminton and Squash within a few minutes’ Come and be spoilt Foed you will enjoy. Breakfast 

Ideally situated amidst the beauty spots of N. Devon and Tel Par. 125 : in bea Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless by 

Cornwall. Every comfort, bh. and c. in all bedrooms, good CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. ST BRELADES your bedside. A warm, attractively furnished room. 

food, five miles of trout Oshing in the river Torridge BAY HOTEL. So many pe ople have read about this A superb bed and Service and with a Smile. Mr. 

ity has not permeated, that | Kenneth Drew. General Manager. Tel.: 951. 





free to guests Bookings now available. paradise isle where Auster , 
TORWOOD.—A quiet residentia, Hotel with beautiful we would advise Autumn and Winter patrons to contact | wR, TENBY. SAUNDERSFOOT. ST BRIDES 



































gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and us at once Be weather wise. Spend ee HOTEL. A floral paradise in that “little England of 
West End 50 bedrooms, excellent chef, passenger lift facing the south and the sun and free from restrictio Wales '’—Pembrokeshire Wonderful sands, beautiful 
to al! floors Fully licensed Terms, from 4) — a One and a half hours from London. Write R. H. Colley. | scenery, mild climate. An hotel full of sunshine and 
week.—Miss Grauam. Manageres Queen's Hotel, Church 1XHAM. LUPTON HOTEL. A | satistaction. Particularly suited for your family holida: 
Road Upper Norwood :) Tel.: 1616 GuURsT er. >. = th osphere of friendly | or for Aut d Wint idence : ally d 3 
Or woo i wi an atm or Autumn an inter residence (specially reduce 

( ies pty hc Chi TERNS - a8 paae aman ideal. centre for, exploring South terms). Tei.: Saundersfoot 4 site ’ = 

Ss fithin easy motorin istance miles Golf Course 1 mile rixham, e ; 

E. of Oxford) is Srupter Priory, Horton-Cum-Srvunzer, — = popular Yachting Centre. 2 miles. Brochure bg eR yt — ee atin 
Oxroro, a lovely 16th-century house in beautiful gardens -quest. Licensed. "Phone: Churston . , , ency restr nny 
and on high ground, with extensive views of unspoilt — oe — bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and wine. 

: ide. TT a Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. Harry 
countrysid TI Prior ater b . 5 
Paying Guests some permanent, a ay ey DOWNDERRY. TORPOINT, S. CORNWALL. THE | Evans and his Band to entertain you. Ask Mr. and 
visits. Central heating, log fires, electric light, garage WIDE SEA HOTEL 3 Bn om ad = Mrs. s. B. Paul, General Managers, to quote you. 
delightful walks, outdoor games, archery, billiards. games Winter quarters in one 0 4 el: 4 
room for children. Generous and inte rresting meals, ‘home corners, of Cornwall | oe oe See TORQUAY. WELLEWOOD HALL HOTEL. Standing 
Produce and every consideration.—Terms {rom Proraisroas, overlooking green-bl - in 3 acres of beautifully situated gardens, over ng 
stanton St. Johr Plymouth invites your enquiries From 4) 83. | Torbay and catering especially for guests who wish to 
qeenten . Ps 2 Write Miss W. M. Eliott, Proprietress. ts y bd = ’ a 

ITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACK HOTEL.—The play- stay for long periods, summer or winter. Excellent 

ground of the Highlands. The comfort of a country EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL. You can pay / cuisine. Secluded but only 10 minutes from centre 
—— the pets of a modern hotel. Golf, Tennis. less elsewhere pat yee = et fare, ae a ~ of town. Brochure on application to Mr. and Mrs 

ancing nig this hotel on the front, an mn the front rank, B. L. Tobin. Resident Proprietors. Tel: Torquay 3746 

rf UIET holid ay in old Bucks farmhouse. Immediate vac. aim of the Directorate is the provision of the best. TUNBRIDCE WELLS. OPA HOTEL nse the 
Good food. Hot baths. From 4 gns.—Box No, 1398. Consequently the Seaview has become famed for its | south and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 

UIET enjoyment, good food, comfortable beds. Simple Catering, Cellar, Comfort and Courtesy. Telephone: | 741g 39 miles from London and the Coast. Fully 
os things, but well done —s kindly consideration.—Tus Eastbourne 4870, three lines icensed. First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge 
et et Py ~— Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD COUNTRY HOUSE | and ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 

"roe jing “x ‘lent. entre f jouse, beautiful sure HOTEL. A house of distinction set in a beautiful park | course. Tel.: 1911. From 7} gns. 
ee ee p ee and London. and commanding a panorama of unparalleled loveliness. | yentuor. ROYAL HOTEL dies, a bn eae 
available from 4} gns. Stamped pA a three miles from, the sea = — ~y By ~ delightfully situated hotels in the Isle of Wight. 
Guest House, Somers Road, Reigate. Tel 632 Exeter. A home of character where the one aim OF the | private gardens overlooking the sea. Hotel faces 
SALCOMBE, S. DEVON. TIDES REACH  HOTEL.— resident directors is your comfort. inter warmihy write | south. Telephone Ventnor 186. Trust Houses Limited 
su t u n int 3 tn, 
cies from September, 13th. “Besides” delighttul sandy N. A. Collard for fuller, details. Summer terms from | $ASHEORD. (OMe T ee Tiinehead: the cuantocks and 

= 7 z Tel.: Exmouth 3072 strategically pis . , 
cove. Own boats, bathing floats. Refreshingly comfort- 8 gns the Sea at Blue Anchor. A homely hotel for holiday 
able and well appointed. Good meals.—Tel.: 288 HINDHEA , MOORLANDS HOTEL. See and residence. Country fare and country content- 

, LEGH HOTEL, near Exeter—A small hotel, redecorated and refurnished. Now open ‘om - ent. Tel.: Washford 215 
hotel de luxe in extensive grounds fortably furnished bedrooms with Post Office telephones } men a ‘ 
6 the >invetient eenstline of b acres of grounds. Hard tennis courts. Restaurant | WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK HOTEL. 
miles © the : loveliest : ue Ss a same ents ei d lovely situatio Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, Tennis, Squash, 
evon Old- tiene courtesy and service Central non-residents ane an wrely. si - s | Soule Badminton, Swimming. and Dancine-all tres 
heating in rooms. Fresh vegetables and fruit ctric train service to Haslemere el.: Hind- owls, = » Swin ae eS a3 a 
from the gardens. Own poultry TT. milk. Licensed | to Residents. 150 rooms (many with private baths), 
Bus route. Tel. Whimple 322. The hotel also offers HONITON. HEMBURY FORT HOTEL We | — suites. Moderate inclusive terms. 
—— and comfortable accommodation for the winter at for — discriminating Our catering is under D . 
moderate price jirection of a Polish chef and is interesting, | NEAR wenepen, Sewn. one at a — 
St ES, Cornwall.—Tretorman Manok Hortet Fully varied and "tent 1 Our bedrooms are centrally | MANOR (Postal address: Spreyton A om 
sae to 6th September A large beautifully heated and a deli to the eye, and our situation | Sports Hotel and Licensed Club in beaut! 1 goonery, 
appointed and moderniy equipped country manor io is such that one never tires of the view Under | Billiards, Squash, Tennis, Croquet Pu ng, Riding an 
14 acres lovely grounds right beside the sea. Licensed the personal direction of Count Lasocka and his | Kough Shooting Family accommodation in two charm- 
Write Mas. Haw ter, Resident Director, Tel.: 240 English wife Bridge Club Terms 1 guinea ing Devon Cottages, modern conveniences. Whiddoa 
i, Se HOPE any — to Rye. — “| aL Tel Honiton 34. Down 205 
pen Gooc ood so) eas arm otel. 
Radiators “and hot water in every bedroom 
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